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POWER 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist is subscribed for 
by one out of every three farmers in the state. 

Subscribed for, understand—not bought by 
the day or week at a few cents a copy but paid 
for in advance at seventy-five cents a year. 

Yes, and it’s the paper that’s paid for too, not 
given with a premium. We have no corps of 
agents out selling every thing from a frying pan 
to a library and throwing in a subscription for 
good measure. The 60,000 farmers who sub- 
scribe for 


{|The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


subscribe because they want the paper, because 
it helps them to better profits from their farms. 
And incidentally over 82% of them voluntarily 
renew their subscriptions every year. 

Just figure what this ‘‘one out of three” ratio 
would mean in numbers in a national medium, 
and then compare it with the largest existing 
circulations and you will understand what our 
60,000 proves for editorial power. 

And editorial power you know is what brings 
the advertising returns. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist — 


ARTHUR SIMONSON, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., * Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York City. 





Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 
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W.STING FORTY PER CENT 
F AN AGENCY’S HELP 





SOME MANUFACTURERS UNKNOW- 
I) GLY HANDICAP THEIR ADVER- 
I;sING AGENTS BY MAKING AR- 
LITRARY DECISIONS WITHOUT 
\ITING TO HEAR THE FACTS— 
ESIDENT GAVE TEN MINUTES TO 
DECIDE ON WORK THAT HAD BEEN 
EEKS IN PREPARATION — ONE 
NUFACTURER REVERSED HIS 
ICY, CO-OPERATED CLOSELY 
TH HIS AGENCY, AND TREBLED 
IS BUSINESS 





By Waldo P. Warren. 


A certain advertising agency 
took over the account of a well- 
known national advertiser, and 
started out most enthusiastically 
to work out more effective sell- 
ing plans and better pulling ad- 
vertising. Everything was worked 
up to a white heat. The ad- 
vertising manager spent several 
days going over matters with the 
agency men. Solicitors, copy- 
writers and artists were all keyed 
up to the importance of the situa- 
tion, and were preparing some 
great stuff. Finally a big batch 
of copy and sketches and type- 
written plans were in shape and 
sent to the advertising manager. 
It was up to him to put it up to 
the president of the concern for 
his final 

But the president was a bit 
pecvish that day. He took about 
ten minutes to consider matters 
that were worthy of several 
hours’ attention. The agency had 
poetes out defects in his selling 
plan which made it necessary to 
change it before the advertis- 
ing could be counted on to do its 
full work. The new advertise- 
ments had been prepared on the 
assumption that this point would 
be seen and changed. For this 
reason they were very different 


from what this advertiser had 
previously had. 

The president looked first at the 
sketches, glanced hurriedly over 
the first few pieces of the pro- 
posed copy, read a page or two of 
the report, but didn’t get down 
into the meat of it at all. He 
handed it all back to the adver- 
tising manager impatiently and 
gave it as his decision that the 
whole layout was on the wrong 
track. He thought the advertis- 
ing manager knew better than to 
try to introduce such radical 
changes in their usual policy. 

The advertising manager, what- 
ever his ability, was not strong 
enough to “buck” “the old man.” 
He attempted to defend the plan 
by asking the president to read 
the report first and see what they 
had worked out. But he was “too 
busy,” and it was “all wrong any- 
way,” and if the advertising man- 
ager couldn’t catch the house’s 
policy and work it out any better 
than that there were others who 
could. 

The advertising manager gath- 
ered up his portfolios and went 
back to his office. A few days 
later he arrived in New York and 
called on his advertising agent. 
He was rather noncommittal, but 
everything had to be changed. It 
wasn’t what he thought it was 
going to be. Here were some of 


the advertisements got out by the 


former agency. They hadn't 
especially made good with the 
account, but these things were 
closer to the house’s policy than 
the new ones, so it would be 
necessary to use them as examples 
of what direction to move in next. 

A conference was, called in the 
agency with several of the lead- 
ing men, and the whole proposi- 
tion was gone over again. They 
all came back to the original con- 
clusion. The stuff that had been 
prepared was on the right track. 
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It would have to be “put over.” 
The advertising man was con- 
vinced in his heart that it was 
right. Finally he showed his 
hand, and told how the president 
had acted about it. The agency 
solicitor, who had had one or 
two talks with the president be- 
iore the account was taken over, 
agreed to take a night’s ride out 
to Columbus and heip get the 
thing through. 

A few days later he came. He 
went first to the office of the ad- 
vertising manager, and they 
talked it over. Then the adver- 
tising manager went down to see 
if he could arrange for a confer- 
ence with the president. 

“Oh, I don’t want to go all! over 
that proposition with him. You 
thrash it out with him. You 
know what I think about the 
whole affair. I’m busy now. 
Have to go out to the factory 
this afternoon, and here’s a man 
been waiting for me ha!f an hour. 
You just go ahead and talk it out 
with him, and tell him to get us 
some new stuff here along tie line 
| talked over with you.” 

The advertising manager said, 
“All right,” but he gritted his 
teeth and swore and inuttered 
anathemas as he turned tne door- 
knob and walked down the long 
hall to his own office. 

They fixed it up somehow, and 
the stuff is running in the maga- 
zines and newspapers, and the 
house is paying the bill. The ad- 
vertising manager still draws his 
salary, and the agency gets its 
commissions, and the _ business 
gets along somehow. 

Meanwhile the president rolls 
down the avenue in his automo- 
bile and draws a princely salary 
from the company—for doing 
things just like that. 

Some day he or his board of 
directors may conclude that their 
advertising isn’t paying as it 
should, and they will either 
change advertising managers, 


change agencies, cut down the 
appropriation, or quit advertis- 
ing altogether. 

It is just such situations as this 
that make the blood boil around 
many an advertising office and 
many an advertising agency. 
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If it was only an occasiona! in- 
stance one might overlook it, and 
say nothing. But from ail the 
information ] can gather it is a 
scene that is re-enacted, with 
varying details, in half the big 
concerns in the country. 

With many a national adver- 
tiser, for no other reason than 
this, the advertising agency is 
prevented from delivering any 
where near the service it is capa- 
ble of rendering. 

One of the best-informed men 
in the agency field recently made 
the remark, and said he believed 
that every advertising agency he 
knew would back him up in saying 
it, that “the average advertiser 
dissipates forty per cent of the 
help his agency might be to him.” 

If this statement is true it de- 
serves the utmost consideration of 
the “man behind the appropria- 
tion.” 

Several agency men who have 
been on the firing line with hun- 
dreds of accounts for a great 
many years all say the same 
thing. The advertiser, as a rule, 
takes an attitude which deprives 
his business of some of the most 
effective sales-building help that 
can possibly come to him—help 
that he is already paying for. 

The agency is hardly in a posi- 
tion to tell the advertiser this in 
a way sufficiently emphatic to 
make him understand—he might 
get mad and take his account 
away. 

The advertising manager can 
hardly go to the boss and tell him 
what a nonconductor of business 
energy he is—he might lose his 
job. 
Nobody else can perform this 
vital service because as a rule 
nobody but the advertising man- 
ager and the agency’ knows 
enough of the inside facts to war- 
rant giving “the old man” a lit- 
tle friendly advice. 

But it is one of the fortunate 
things in writing impersonally 
about typical cases that you can 
put it right square up to “the old 
man” himself, and help him to see 
himself as others see him, and 
maybe do him and his business a 
service that no one else dares to 
attempt in person. 
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1,750,000 


Total Guaranteed Circulation 
Vickery & Hill List and 


The American Woman 








No matter whether you sell direct by mail or want 
agents— 

The Vickery & Hill List and The American Woman 
can place your proposition before 1,750,000 of mail-order 
buyers. 

You get started right when you decide to use these 
great publications for increasing your sales. 

There is no question as to the immense pulling power 
of The Vickery & Hill List and The American Woman. 

Get sample copies of these papers and see for your- 
self the advertisements of hundreds of mail-order adver- 
tisers who have placed copy every month for years and 
are still using the columns of these publications. 

Do you suppose these advertisers are spending their 
money in these papers for sentimental reasons? Would you? 

If such a larger number are getting results, isn’t it to 
your best interests to share in known returns? 

No experiment attached to the test of efficiency of 
these papers. You have the experience of others to 
prove that The Vickery G Hill List and The American 
Woman bning in the orders. 

October advertising forms close promptly on Sep- 
tember | Ith. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA Flat Iron Bldg. 
CHICAGO Maine NEW YORK 
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That’s just exactly the reason 
I am writing | this article. I want 
“the old man” to read it, and see 
himself mirrored in it, ‘and lose 
several consecutive nights’ sleep 
meditating about what a drag he 
has been on his own business. 

If my description of “the old 
man” doesn’t fit the particular case 
of “the old man” who may read 
this, let him pass it by. But if 
it fits, for heaven’s sake let him 
take it to heart, and wake up and 
do something about it. 

Now, in the first place, the ad- 
vertising agency (granting for 
the sake of this argument that it 
is what it should be), really wants 
to see the advertiser’s business 
grow. Even the sheerest of self- 
interest on the part of the agency 
would cause the agency to work 
to increase the advertiser's busi- 
ness. Theoretically, at least, the 
interests of the advertiser and of 
his agency are indissolubly linked. 
So that the ideas, plans and 
recommendations which an agency 
puts up to a client represent an 
honest intention to develop the 
business. 

Now here is where “the old 
man” falls down hard. He is 
more than likely to take an atti- 
tude that he is the buyer and the 
agency is the seller, and that the 
agency has only self-interest in 
trying to “put something over” 
on him. This attitude forces the 
agency to compromise its ideas 
with him, instead of working out 
together calmly what is really the 
most expedient thing. 

Another attitude “the old man” 
often takes, and this is by far the 
biggest point I have to make in 
this connection, is that he is ca- 
pable of deciding fundamental 
things in two minutes which will 
affect the whole business for a 
year, or the whole course of the 
business for many years. Here 
are some of the things which he 
assumes the ability to decide 
without the advice of his agency: 

How large his appropriation 
shall be in proportion to his busi- 
ness or his opportunities. 

What he shall call his product. 

What the selling plan shall be. 

What are the necessary features 
of his copy. 


What mediums shall and shall 
not be used. 

What size space the adverti:ing 
shall occupy. 

What the size, shape and ciar- 
acter of his package shall be 

How the sales department 
lows up the advertising. 

What the general style of © py 
shall be. 

What seasons of the year he 
shall do the most advertisin. 

What kind of illustrations he 
shall have. 

And, perhaps worst of all, as- 
suming the ability to decide iun- 
damentals which come to him at 
second and third hand, first irom 
the agency to the advertising 
man, from the advertising man to 
the sales-manager, vice-president 
or some officer, and then up to 
him in a budget. 

The most ideally equipped ad- 
vertising agency in the world 
can’t get 100 per cent efficiency 
out of its work for an advertiser 
who insists on handicapping it 
with even one of these arbitrary 
decisions. Everything else might 
be ideally right and yet the ar- 
bitrary limits of the appropria- 
tion might split the sales in two. 
Everything might be right but the 
selling plan, and yet that would 
upset all the other efforts. Every- 
thing might be right but the name 
of the goods, and yet to popularize 
some queer name might take more 
money and effort than it would 
take to change the name and start 
over again. The advertising 
might be right and yet the lack 
of co-operation with the selling 
department might make its results 
ineffective. Whatever point you 
choose, one arbitrary decision, 
made from the_ self-complacent 
panoply of a private office, may 
turn a possible success into a 
mediocre one, or even into a 
failure. 

A food manufacturer had a 
habit of bringing out a new brand 
in this way: First, decide on the 
name and size of the packege, and 
then give a German lithographer 
a dozen samples of cartoons and 
tell him to get up a design with 
this new name on it. Then, mind 
you, not until then, would he con- 
sult with his advertising agent 
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The Success Guarantee 


Mr. ADVERTISER, 
EVERYWHERE. 


We accept your order for the insertion of the advertising 
of your product at one dollar and fifty cents* per agate line, to 
occupy a position on a page with reading matter in the October, 
1911, issue of Success Magazine with the understanding that 
the edition (number of copies actually printed) will be not less 
than 280,000. 

On or about December I st,191 1 (after returns have been 
received) we will furnish you with a correct audit of the net sales 
of the October, 1911, issue by Messrs. Gunn, Richards and 
Company, Certified Public Accountants, of 41 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


Should this audit not show a NET SALE of more than 


two hundred and fifty thousand copies, we agree to refund to 





you an amount in cash (provided our bill has been paid as - 


rendered), which will make the advertising rate to the advertiser 
three-fifths of one cent per line per thousand copies actually sold. 
(All free copies, advertiser's copies, exchanges, returns, samples 
and subscriptions paid for by advertising or circulation depart- 
ments, etc., exclud 

No charge will be made under this agreement, for circu- 
lation, paid or unpaid, in excess of the above guaranteed sale. 


Publishers of SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 


New York, August 24, 1911. F. E. MORRISON 


* Contracts will be accepted at this rate covering in- Advertising Manager 
sertions up to and including issue of September, 1912. 














The Success Guarantee is based on the quantity and quality of the service 
rendered. 


Ist — A guaranteed and proved NET SALE for each issue, all free copies 
and returns deducted. 

2nd—A tare adjustment favorable to the advertiser, based upon _ delivery 

3rd — An advance subscription sale exceeding 80% of the total monthly sale 

4th--A position with reading matter, on a page carrying not more than 336 
agate lines of advertising. 

5th—A column 256 inches wide, admitting the use of standard magazine 

copy and electros, thus furnishing the advertiser over 15% more usable 

space per line or inch than is possible in the narrower columns of 

other flat publications. 
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about advertising the new brand. 

But in this case the advertising 
agent made up his mind to take 
the bull by the horns and tell 
“the old man” to let this new 
brand start right. The beautiful 
seven-colored lithographs were 
put on the top shelf of the ware- 
room, and the agent began at the 
beginning. First, what field 
would this prodyct most appeal 
to? What kind of package would 
most appeal to that field? What 
kind of name would take best? 
What kind of package would have 
the most counter-selling value? 
When these fundamental ques- 
tions were thrashed out, an en- 
tirely new name was selected, a 
new shape was decided upon, a 
new wrapper was designed that 
had the maximum of beauty and 
the maximum of selling value, 
and it didn’t follow the precedents 
of the German _lithographers 
either. 

But what was the result? 
Three times the sales of any new 
product this manufacturer had 
ever brought out! Three times 
what he had expected it would 
sell. 

That opened up his whole prop- 
osition. New names were selected 
for some of his old brands, new 
wrappers were made for others. 
Old brands were retired, and new 
ones put in their place, and the 
same selling and advertising en- 
ergy that had been put behind 
slow-going and heavily handi- 
capped brands were put behind 
the new brands. 

Another case in point was 
where a baking company did not 
avail itself of the usual trade co- 
operation. The agency was ex- 
pected to advertise in the face of 
this handicap. It was unable to 
get any finger in the changing 
of the sales methods, but was ex- 
pected to make the advertising do 
its full share of the work in in- 
creasing the business. It was not 
until conditions grew so unsatis- 
factory that it was finally neces- 
sary for a new agency to take 
hold and make conferences with 
the salesmen one of the cardinal 
features of the contract that the 
business came to its own. It had 
to succeed in spite of the firm’s 
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attitude, rather than because of it 

A manufacturer of a flavorin; 
extract had always looked upon 
his advertising with the view oi 
a dilettante. To him it was to 
be classed as a pleasurable ex- 
travagance. He enjoyed seeing 
his own effusions in print, and so 
relieved the agency of the neces 
sity of preparing copy. He spent 
thousands of dollars of his com 
pany’s money printing smart-alex, 
sayings in expensive magazin 
spaces. Finally another agenc 
caused him to see the light—ha\ 
ing everything to gain and noth 
ing to lose by telling him the plai: 
truth. To-day his advertising is 
linked up closely with his selling 
plan, and his business is going 
ahead as it should. But the big 
gest drag it ever had on it was 
his own attitude towards his 
former agency. 

A hosiery distributor had a pla 
calling for the use of agents. He 
tried to deal with an advertising 
agency as he would buy goods at 
a grocery store. All he wante: 
was copy. He would attend to 
the rest of his business. He 
wanted no advice on merchandis- 
ing or trade co-operation. He 
had all the plans, follow-up sys- 
tems, etc., he wanted. All he 
wanted was copy. He made a few 
feeble attempts to get his Susi- 
ness going by printing copy in 
publications of his own selection. 
until he finally gave it up, and 
would have been out of business 
to-day if an agency man hadn’t 
got him into a corner and told 
him the plain truth of how to get 
results out of advertising by in- 
telligently co-operating with his 
agency. 

The more you hear of such 
stories the more obvious it be- 
comes that the man who said that 
the average advertiser dissipated 
forty per cent of the efficiency of 
his agent was putting it mildly 
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McBRIDE, NAST & CO. NOW 


McBride, Winston & Co., publish- 
ers, of New York, announce a change 
in firm name to McBride, Nast & Co 
This change has been brought about 
through the acquisition by Condé Nast, 
who has been a director, of Mr. Win- 
ston’s interest in the company. Mr. 
Winston remains a director. 
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HOW N. C. R. GETS 100 PER 
CENT EFFICIENCY OUT 
OF ITS MEN 


SCHLOOL FOR LETTER-WRITING FORMED 
-STEREOPTICON USED TO SHOW 
\ULTY LETTERS THAT HAD BEEN 
VRITTEN, AND BETTER WAYS OF 
\YING IT—THIS SCHOOL MET 
ITH LESS OPPOSITION THAN 
PREVIOUS ONES, THE VALUE OF 
TRAINING HAVING BEEN DEMON- 
-TRATED—AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 

N. C. R. SUCCESS 


By E. D. Gibbs, 
over ten years Advertising Direc- 
r and Trainer of Salesmen for 
the National Cash Register 
Company. 
IV. 

Some one somewhere in this 
country once received a reply to 
a letter he had sent to the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, at 
Dayton, and not liking the tone in 
which it was written, forwarded 
it to the president of the company, 
together with a curt note of his 
own. The president read the let- 
ter, wrote the man another kind 
of missive which squared things 
with him, then sent for all the fac- 
tory letter books in which letters 
were copied, and read over many 
hundreds of the communications 
signed by the heads of depart- 
ments. 

The longer he read the more in- 
terested he became. Then he 
called a meeting of the heads of 
all departments of the recording 
forces and addressed them in this 
fashion: 

“What we need at the present 
moment is a school of instruction 
in letter-writing, following along 
the lines of the school of instruc- 
tion in selling. Many of the let- 
ters that you men compose and 
send out would be a disgrace to a 
child in grammar school. What 
most of you need is a training in 
business correspondence. You 
need to be taught how to say a 
thing briefly, politely and under- 
standingly. Your sentences are 
too long. Your expressions are 
ambiguous. Your words have too 
many syllables. You are not sim- 
ple or direct enough in your 
statements. 
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“Our company,” said he, “1s 
judged by these letters of yours 
which you send to prospective pur- 
chasers or our users, Very tew 
men or women know how to write 
a good letter. They do not write 
as they would talk, but use stiff, 
unnatural phrases, long words, 
and involved sentences. What we 
need is a school in which some 
competent instructor can teach us 
how to say what we ought to say 
in a way that will satisfy the re- 
cipient of the letter, and make 
him a friend of the company.” 

Mr. Patterson then read many 
of the letters to show the men 
that his criticisms were just and 
reasonable, and at the close of the 
meeting the general manager re- 
ceived instructions to engage the 
services of a good school teacher. 

A young man who had taught 
school in Massachusetts was se- 
lected to do this work. His name 
was W. C. Holman, who in later 
years made a name for himself as 
a writer on various topics con- 
nected with scsi and sales- 
manship. 

If there was any one thing that 
Holman could do and do well that 
was to write. He had great abil- 
ity in that direction, and, best of 
all, was able to teach others how 
to acquire the knack of writing 
business English. He had an at- 
tractive personality which enabled 
him to win the sympathy of his 
audience and was possessed of a 
good, clear voice. 

The first thing that was done 
with Mr. Holman was to turn 
him loose in the filing department, 
where copies of letters were kept. 
He was provided with a stenogra- 
pher, and they made copious ex- 
tracts from the letter books. 

In the review of these letters 
which followed, no names or ini- 
tials were used, so that no one but 
the writer of a letter could de- 
termine who was responsible for 


i. 

The ordinary way of bringing 
a matter of this kind to the at- 
tention of a large number of per- 
sons would be for the chairman 
to read the letter aloud and then 


comment upon it. But the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company 
never did do the usual. Each let- 
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ter criticised, together with a copy 
of the letter as it should have 
been written, was photographed 
on a lantern slide, and shown on 
a screen by means of a stereop- 
ticon. In this way all could see 
the letter instead of hearing it 
read, and, best of all, and no pun 
is intended, the mistakes were 
magnified. The very enlargement 
of the letter served to emphasize 
the errors. 

Some of the mistakes made 
were so ludicrous that they cre- 
ated roars of laughter. I made a 
copy of one letter that made a 
pronounced hit: 

Dear Sir— 

The head of this department is away 
on his vacation so your letter cannot 
be answered but I will reply about 
your register. If it does not work b 
pressing the key down it may be stuc 
so please push hard with all Yyour 
might and if it is stuck it will be all 
right sometimes they get sticky so if 
you put on some oil your key will 
push down. 

Now, that particular letter was 
sent to a man who had complained 
that he could not operate his cash 
register after it’had fallen from a 
counter in a grocery store, land- 
ing near a barrel of molasses. 

Small wonder it would not op- 
erate, but how easy for him to ad- 
just the difficulty by carefully 
reading and following the direc- 
tions given in this letter sent to 
him by the assistant of a depart- 
ment hea 

The sessions of this school of 
letter-writing were held in a small 
building near the factory, and 
were attended by about one hun- 
dred men and women. The in- 
structor told them that there were 
three things that a man must 
know in order to send out a good 
business letter. 

First, what to say. He 
have good thoughts. 

Second, how to say it. He must 
know the forms of good expres- 
sion. 

Third, how to put it on paper. 
He must know the forms of good 
mechanical execution. 

They were taught that a man 
cannot write clearly what he has 
not thought out clearly, that he 
cannot make iuminous to other 
minds what is dark in his own 
mind. Before a man begins to 


must 
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write it is not necessary that | 
should know the succession 
words he is to choose, but it 
necessary that he should know th- 
succession of thoughts that he ; 
to express. The instruction 
letter writing was not confined 
those who dictated the letters, 
included all men and women ste: 
ographers of the factory. 

Particular stress was laid upon 
the appearance of a letter. It was 
shown by photographic examples 
that this had much to do with its 
effectiveness. Much attention wa: 
paid to the matter of neatnes 
Mr. Holman told them that 
slovenly letter could no mor 
make a good impression than 
could a slovenly man. “Th 
mind,” said he, “gets its impres- 
sions from the eye. The eye 
should be satisfied by the mechan- 
ical appearance of the letter. A 
stenographer should strive to 
make his work neat, he should 
leave proper margins, he shoul 
arrange the salutation, body, and 
other parts of the letter properly, 
and the folding of the letter 
should be neat and exact.” 

The students, for students they 
were, were shown that a business 
letter must be clear, explicit and 
concise. They were taught the 
value of short sentences by show- 
ing on the screen examples of a 
thought expressed in a long, cum- 
bersome sentence and a_ short, 
concise one. 

One important thing that was 
impressed upon them was that a 
man should never write a letter 
or answer a letter when laboring 
under excitement., 

The young men whose business 
it was to copy letters in the letter 
books were taught how to do this 
so as to obtain a clear, readable 
impression of the original. The 
instructor, as well as the officers 
of the company, laid great stress 
upon this, and made the young 
men appreciate what it might 
mean if an important letter was 
not properly copied, what this 
might mean in a lawsuit, etc. 

Then came instruction on ad- 
dressing envelopes, sealing envel- 
opes and affixing the stamps. The 
boys in the mailing department 
were shown by lantern slides how 
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ly an envelope looked with 
‘amp in the wrong place, or 
d, or upside down. 
Holman showed hundreds 
amples of grammatical er- 
nade in letters and gave the 
nd women some simple rules 
serve. These were printed 
nphlet form and a copy 
to every employee in the 
and company offices. 
the other unusual things 
yy the company, this school 
uning on business corre- 
ence did not meet with a 
reception when it first 
But just as soon as the 
ces saw the object of this 
and what it meant to them 
r departments, they entered 
ie work with a vim, and 
juick to learn and profit by 
was told them. 
this, then, as Elbert Hub- 
vould say, is the story of an- 
other training school of the N. 
CR. First, the training school 
for salesmen, then the letter-writ- 
ing school, and the value of these 
training schools having been dem- 
onstrated, followed the others: A 


school for foremen, in which they 
were trained in short-cut methods 
and profitable systems; a school 


for women employees’ which 
broadened into many schools, 
such as cooking, sewing, dancing, 
housework, languages, and many 
other valuable and useful things; 
a sciiool for district managers, to 
teach them how to operate their 
territories, and how to improve 
and govern themselves; a school 
on advertising, in which all heads 
of departments were admitted, in 
order that they might be made 
familiar with the educational work 
done by the company; a school 
of physical culture, a horseback- 
riding school—an interesting arti- 
cle might be written on that 
unique, but very profitable, school, 
picturing the long line of thor- 
oughbred horses, each one with an 
English groom at its head, going 
up from the factory to Mr. Pat- 
terson’s beautiful estate, “Hills 
and Dales,” at five-thirty every 
morning to be ridden by the offi- 
cers and heads of departments, to 
prove the value of that old prov- 
erh, “The outside of a horse is 


the best thing for the inside of a 
man.” But frequent as are the 
issues of PRINTERS’ INK it would 
take too long to tell all about 
these wonderful schools and of 
what they did for the N. C. R. Co. 
For they did much for that great 
concern. 

. | read an article the other day 
on Jules Verne. It told of the 
wonder‘ul things that have come 
into being since he wrote his re- 
markable books, and showed how 
most of these great inventions 
corresponded with the ideas that 
he used in his thrilling and un- 
usual tales. The submarine boat, 
the dirigible airship, wireless tel- 
egraphy and other of our recent 
inventions. He put these ideas 
into use in fiction Yong before 
they came into actual use in com- 
mon everyday life. Reading that 
article, my thoughts went back to 
those early days of the N. C. R. 
and to the big ideas that had their 
birth at that distant period. To- 
day many of those ideas which the 
N. C. R. originated and developed 
are in daily use by thousands of 
concerns, and are looked upon as 
necessary parts of business ma- 
chinery. We have grown used to 
them in our industrial life, as we 
have become used to the tele- 
phone, electric light, wireless, fly- 
ing machines, and other modern 
conveniences. We _ forget the 
originators, and use the products 
of their brain, full of enthusiasm 
for what these inventions do for 
us, and wondering all the while 
how we ever got along without 
them. The business world owes 
a debt of gratitude to the N. C. R. 
for the pioneer work it did in 
many directions, especially along 
the lines of salesmanship, effi- 
ciency and advertising. 

I have told of the work done 
along the lines of sales develop- 
ment. In the articles to follow 

I shall take up the N. C..R. ad- 
ie 

(To be continued) 


The National Advertising Company, 
Muncie, Ind., has recently been incor- 
porated with ‘a capital stock of $10,000, 
to manufacture and deal in advertising 
material. Its directors are T. J. Stin- 
ger, E. M. Stinger and F. L. Wachtell. 
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HOW TO SET THE IMAGI- 
NATION GOING 


GIVE IT A FEW MENTAL PICTURES 
INSTEAD OF ABSTRACT CLAIMS— 
REASONS FOR SELLING ARE SEL- 
DOM REASONS FOR BUYING—WHAT 
YOU ACTUALLY THINK WILL DO 
MORE TO MAKE ANOTHER PERSON 
THINK, THAN WHAT YOU PRE- 
TEND YOU THINK 

By Charles C. Casey. 

A jewelry advertiser who had 
Leen using up scores of adjectives 
trying to tell his ad readers how 
nice his watches looked, discov- 
ered that imagination could be 
set in motion by the printed word. 

Instead of saying, then, that his 
watches looked nice, he ap- 
proached the subject from the 
buyer’s point of view with de- 
scriptions like this: 

“A watch that you'll be proud 
for your friends to see.” 

The reader’s imagination un- 
consciously builds up from that 
sentence a better picture of the 
watch than a whole dictionary full 


of adjectives could picture. If the 
watch was one that he would be 
proud of,, it was surely a nice 
watch—to him. 
Instead of 


saying that his 
watches were accurate, never 
gaining or losing a second, and a 
lot of other things that the mind 
automatically questions, he said: 

“Time that you can depend 
upon, always.” 

That is human interest. It is 
approaching the buyer from his 
own side of the argument. It is 
letting him convince himself. It 
is letting him supply the adjec- 
tives. 

The jeweler was featuring a 
thin-model watch, playing upon 
its lightness, its compactness, 
etc., but after he adopted imagi- 
nation, human interest, as the 
medium for presenting his argu- 
ments, he stated: 

“A watch that is a pleasure, not 
a burden, in your pocket.” 

Of course, the description of 
the watch mentioned the fact that 
it was a thin model. In fact the 
headline gave that information. 
The reader’s imagination natur- 
ally pictured the comfort of the 
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light watch and cast out the dis- 
comfort of the heavy-style watch 

Instead of continuing the use 
of the old stereotyped stateinent 
that “it is guaranteed,” he chose 
the unusual and more convinc.ng 
—thus: 

“A watch that has the House 
of Blank behind it.” 

The House of Blank is an old 
and reputable house and this fact 
is probably known to all of the 
people likely to read the ad, but 
if it were not known, that state- 
ment would in itself start the 
imagination working and would 
build up a picture of reliability. 

If the reader believes a house 
to be reliable the statement that 
the house is backing up its goods 
is worth a hundred overworked 
guarantees. In this day of mod- 
ern business (and some modern 
fakes) we hardly see anything 
that is not guaranteed, and con- 
sequently the word means little. 

The jewelry house had been ad- 
vertising: “You are welcome at 
Blank’s.” This was changed to: 
“We would like for you to see 
this watch—to-day if you can. 
Our watch department is well 
worth seeing.” 

It is a trait common among men 
not to wish a welcome of the kind 
offered in the original ad. 

lf a man thinks he is to be 
welcomed to a store like a return- 
ing prodigal, he will stay away. 
If it is desired that he come, the 
ad must give a reason and let him 
assume the welcome. 

Most men would like to go to 
stores more to see what is there 
if it were not for the welcoming 
arms of a floor walker who 
“shoos” him into the waiting arms 
of a clerk. ; 

The house formerly advertised 
a mail-order catalogue as “free” 
and featured it in the ad. If peo- 
ple wished catalogues because 
they were free, that would have 
been good policy, but if people 
intend to use a catalogue they 
want it not because it is free, but 
for what it contains, 

For that reason an ad should 
tell something about the catalogue 
to make it desirable and go no 
further in talking of its cheap- 
ness than to make it plain that 
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the store will send it to those who 
express a wish for it. 

\ booklet issued by the photo- 
graph department of a big retail 
store says, to the amateur: 

Jon’t forget that we employ 
developers and finishers whose 
knowledge and care assure you 
results that will please.” 

That means volumes more than 
the department manager’s original 
copy: “Don’t forget to bring 
your films here to be developed 
and finished,” because it gives a 
reason. It lets the reader decide 
upon his own course of action. 

Newspaper men have no corner 
on it. even when they find it 
necessary to say much with little 
information. 

Advertising men are getting but 
a small part of the possible value 
out of imagination when they use 
it cnly to beautify flowing sen- 
tences. 

Imagination is defined by Web- 
ster as “The power or faculty of 
the mind by which it conceives 
and forms ideas of things com- 
municated to it by the organs of 
sense.” It is, then, the machinery 
for making ideas, and not merely 
an aid in expressing thought. 

If a sentence is so worded, for 
instance, as to make the reader’s 
imagination build up a picture of 
merit for an article, it is many 
times more powerful than to tell 
him in so many words that the 
article has the merit. 

Imagination, to go a little fur- 
ther. is the use in advertising of 
the huyer’s reasons for buying in- 
stead of the seller’s‘ reasons for 
selling. That also is the definition 
of human interest in advertising. 

There is not, never can be, a 
reason for selling that is in itself 
a reason for buying. No matter 
how much we may wish to sell a 
thing, the buyer is not influenced 
by our reasons for selling 

It is true that the reason for 
selling may be so urgent as to 
cause the seller to create an addi- 
tional reason for buying. For in- 
stance, he may offer a_ special 
price, special terms, or any one 
of a score of other reasons for 
buying. But that does not make 
the reasons for selling of any in- 
terest to the buyer. 


The only excuse for ever men- 
tioning the_reason for selling in 
any advertisement, or in any sales 
effort, is to cinch the proof that 
the reason you have given the 
buyer for buying is a true and 
legitimate one. 

That which is said in an ad 
must, if the ad is to attain its 
maximum of effectiveness, be said 
in a way that will keep the buyer’s 
thought on what he gains by the 
purchase. If he does not gain. 
and is not sure he is gaining more 
than the seller, he is not inter- 
ested. 

Ideas are a mixture of that 
which we see and that which we 
already know. One idea origi- 
nating in our own mind has more 
convincing power, usually, than 2 
trainload of ideas from some 
other person’s mind. 

Since imagination is the ma- 
chinery for making ideas, and 
since ideas are what convince, the 
only thing to do to make an ad 
convincing is to so word it that 
it will set the reader’s thinking 
“machinery” in operation. One 
mind cannot deliver finished im- 
pressions to another mind, be- 
cause every mind is limited in its 
understanding in proportion to its 
knowledge or training. 

Every human mind automatic- 
ally questions every direct state- 
ment made by any one trying to 
influence the mind. No adver- 
tiser can possibly say a direct 
thing about anything he adver- 
tises and expect the reader to ac- 
cept that statement as 18-k true. 

Every advertisement is known 
by every reader to be an effort of 
the advertiser to influence the 
mind of every reader. The 
reader, knowing this effort, un- 
consciously defends himself by 
taking the statements with the 
proverbial grain of salt. 

The advertiser, knowing the 
reader cannot “thrive” on the 
seller’s opinions of the seller’s 
goods, should “feed” the reader 
on the reader’s own opinions. 

gecesi alee ais 


The Norfolk, Va., Ledger-Dispatch 
has been elected to membership in the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


_ Castles in the air must precede castles 
in stone.—Anonymous, 
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CO-OPERATIVE GAINS OF 
GROCERY TRADE 
PRESS 
ORGANIZATION OF PUBLISHERS SAID 
TO HAVE RESULTED IN IMPROVING 
CHARACTER OF MEDIUMS AND IN- 
CREASING ADVERTISING—FROM PA- 
PER READ BEFORE THE DEPARTMENT 
OF TECHNICAL, TRADE AND CLASS 
PUBLICATIONS, A, A, C. A,, BOSTON 


By W. H. Ukers, 
Of the Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 
Yew York. 


Co-operative advertising in the 
Grocery Trade Press is about two 
years old. ‘lhere are fifty-five 
grocery papers in the United 
States and thirty-three are in- 
cluded in the Grocery and Allied 
Trade Press of America, having 
a combined circulation of 100,000 
and a conservative property valua- 
tion of 

A very deplorable condition of 
affairs preceded the organization 
of the Grocery Trade Press. The 
advertising rates were thoroughly 
demoralized and the editorial col- 
umns were being prostituted to 
most unorthodox uses. 

c. M. Wessels, of Philadelphia, 
an advertising man who repre- 
sented several grocery papers, 
evolved a plan to bring the trade 
paper publishers together in a co- 
operative organization. 

At the first meeting, men who 
had been lifelong enemies found 
that they had much in common in 
a business sense, and many mis- 
understandings were swept away. 

The Association was organized 
primarily to get more business for 
its members, and it went about it 
from the start in a very business- 
like way. 

First, it decided to put its own 
house in order. The principal ob- 
jection which the manufacturer 
had to advertising to the dealer 
through the grocery trade paper 
was that the vehicle wasn’t a fit 
one to carry his message. Many 
reforms were instituted. 

Formerly, it was impossible to 
find out whether the circulation 
statements of the grocery trade 
papers were true or not. Now 


sworn circulation statements: are 
made by all members of the Gro- 
cery and Allied Trade Press. and 
these statements are on file with 
the official advertising agen 

Formerly, there was no ixed 
price for advertising in the gro- 
cery papers. To-day, the ates 
have been standardized, anc the 
price is the same to all comers, 

Formerly, an advertiser f:ared 
to use a few papers becau-e oj 
bringing down on his head the 
wrath of the others. Now. the 
Association papers have their own 
agency which distributes much oi 
the business national in charicter 
and to which the manufacturer 
can refer all inquiries, thus s:ving 
him much time and annoyance. 

This agency is also equipped t 
relieve him of the detail work 
incident to dealing direct with 
thirty or forty papers all over 
the country. It will write his 
copy, check insertions, pay the 
bills and look after the business 
generally without any charge t 
him. It gets its pay from the 
publishers, who allow it twenty- 
five per cent. 

Formerly, the average grocer 
trade paper presented a very ut- 
sightly typographical appearance 
with advertisements spread over 
the front page and in other places 
distinctively offensive to good 
taste. Now, most of this unsight- 
ly advertising has been removed 
and the papers have been brought 
up to a much higher standard 0: 
typographical excellence. 

The reading columns have als 
been improved. The tendency t 
exploit manufacturers and_ their 
products is becoming less, while 
the number of articles devoted t 
subjects in which the dealer is 
particularly interested is increas- 
ing every year. Special depart- 
ments devoted to such subjects as 
System, Salesmanship, Store Man- 
agement. Window Dressing, Talks 
to Clerks, etc., were practically 
unheard of in grocery papers ten 
years ago. 

In the two short years of its 
existence the Grocery and Allied 
Trade Press has accomplished 
two very important things: (1 
It has tried to kill the write-up 
nuisance. It resolved that it 
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vould refuse to print free read- 

g notices or trade items which 

uld not be properly classed as 

zitimate trade news. This has 

n made to apply on articles on 

siness building, sales talks, etc., 

itten by the advertising man- 
a-ers of big corporations seeking 

‘blicity in the grocery line. | 

er to the publicity agent who 

tes that the editor “is wel- 

ne to use the enclosed articles 
providing a line of proper credit 
be printed at the top of each.” 
This eredit line is, of course, a 
neatly turned advertisement for 
the corporation. 

Our organization believes that 
no advertiser has any respect for 
a publication which will give him 
something for nothing. We also 
believe that no_ self-respecting 
rcader will continue to subscribe 
to a publication which seeks to 
deceive him by palming off on 
him as pure reading, matter 
which properly belongs to the 
advertising columns. 

The Grocery Trade Press, at 
its Niagara Falls convention last 
January, passed a resolution cut- 
ting out commissions to advertis- 
ing agencies. 

We feel that where a manufac- 
turer wins the dealer’s friendship 
and co-operation through his 
trade paper first, and gocs after 
demand second, he is pursuing the 
ine of least resistance in his 
publicity plans. Where he goes 
aiter demand only and tries to 
force the dealer to stock his 
goods, he makes him antagonistic 
to his product. 

_While not all advertising agen- 

cles are against trade paper ad- 
vertising, most of them seem to 
damn it with faint praise. 

But usually the general adver- 
tising agent does not figure on a 
grocery trade proposition until 
our own agency has done suf- 
ficient missionary work to get the 
manufacturer interested. I know 
of very few cases where a general 
agency has created business for 
the grocery papers. 

So we decided that we would 
pay a commission only to the man 
vho created business for us, and 
vho is looking after our interests 
first, last and all the time. With 


few exceptions, all the members 
have lived up to the “no commis- 
sion to agencies” resolution. 

Our Association has formed a 
co-operative alliance with the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, representing some 1,800 local 
associations throughout the coun- 
try, whereby the Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation recommends that its mem- 
bers subscribe to one or more of 
our association papers, and in 
other ways seeks to help us build 
up our subscription lists. 

In return for this, and because 
we believe that the organized 
grocer is a desirable reader and a 
good prospect for the advertiser, 
we have consented to our adver- 
tising agency paying into the 
treasury of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers five per 
cent of all the business written 
for the papers included in our 
membership. 

This, you will see, makes the 
members of the National Associa- 
tion interested partners in the or- 
ganized grocery trade press idea. 

Incidentally, it does away with 
the more or less objectionable 
solicitation of funds for organiza- 
tion work, a practice which ob- 
tained previously. 

Now if a manufacturer wants 
to help the National Association, 
he can do it more effectively by 
advertising in the grocery trade 
papers. He knows that five per 
cent of the sum he spends will go 
for organization work among gro- 
cers, and for the balance he will 
be getting the very best kind of 
publicity among dealers of the 
better class in all sections of the 
country. 

I cannot offer you more con- 
vincing evidence of the success 
which has crowned our efforts to 
create,a new force in the gro- 
cery trade journalism than to cite 
that since the organization of the 
Grocery and Allied Trade Press 
the amount of advertising carried 
by the papers has been increased 
by over a quarter of a million of 
dollars; and there is being evolved 
a higher type of grocery trade 
paper—one which is certain to 
prove a better vehicle for carry- 
ing the message of the manufac- 
turer to the dealer. 
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The Last Call 


The inrush of copy for the October or Annual 
Progress Number of Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine has taken up very nearly all its limit of 150 
pages of advertising. 


The manufacturer of anything for the home must 
“step lively” to be in time to get into this issue. 
Now is the last minute to send orders. To wait 
longer means missing an immediate opportunity. 


The Progress Number is an annual that the woman 


cf the home will keep by her and continually refer 
to until October 1912. 


Thereftre, the advertising in this number will have 
long life and steady returns. 


Wire your reservation now. Copy must follow 


before September 5th. 
N.B.—This Annual Progress Number is 


also the last opportunity for the manufacturer 
to be represented in the Fourth Trade Paper 
Insert, which will reach 150,000 retail mer- 
chants during October. 


After the “last call” it will be too late. Is your order in? 


GOOD HOUSENEEPING 


MAGA ZIN & 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 
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‘TTING THE GOODS 
OVER THE RETAIL 
COUNTER 


{PAIGNS THAT FALL SHORT BE- 
AUSE OF INEFFECTIVE WORK 
VITH THE RETAILER—HOW SOME 
DVERTISERS GET THE INTEREST 
ND CO-OPERATION OF THE RE- 
AILER—A RETAILER'S VIEWS ON 
UBSTITUTION — MANY STUNTS 
‘ GETTING NEXT TO THE DEALER 


By S. Roland Hall. 


,ot so very long ago a success- 
~ retailer shocked a number of 
tional advertising men. The 
ads i. ertising manager of a nation- 
ally known floor varnish and 
stain had just been addressing the 
convention. He told his advertis- 
ing brethren what a robber the 
retailer was who dared to sell a 
substitute when a customer came 
in for certain advertised goods. 
This retailer was next on the 
programme, and he said, in ef- 
fect: “I am in business for my- 
seli, first of all. I know my trade 
and they know me; they know I 
deal squarely with them. I don’t 
push substitutes down my cus- 
tomers’ throats, but if a customer 
comes in for an advertised article 
and I haven’t got it but have 
something else that I know is 
good and that I can stand back 
of, I haven’t the least hesitancy 
in — that substitute.” 

{here is a great deal of talk 
in advertising circles about the 
unprogressiveness of the retailer. 
Granting that many of them are 
unprogressive, is there really any 
business reason why the average 
retailer should fall all over him- 
self trying to push some one of 
several hundreds of advertised 
lines that he carries, unless the 
national advertiser lends some 
distinctive co-operation or in 
some other way makes it to the 
retailer’s interests to push a cer- 
tain line? 

Just remember, please, that the 
retailer is importuned by scores 
salesmen and advertisers to 
ush certain goods. Naturally, 
very advertiser would think it a 
‘ne thing to have the retailer 
‘ustling for him. Time and 


again the retailer has been stung 
on campaigns that failed to move 
the goods after the first flurry. 
He is in business for himself. 
lf the profit on Dobson’s Soap is 
the same as that on Hobson’s, a 
sale of one kind means as much 
to the retailer as a sale of the 
other. Many customers seem to 


like one as well as the other. 
worry? He 


Why should he 
doesn’t, 

I was in a successful medium- 
sized retail store the other day 
and while waiting, took note of 
a large box in the rear of the 
store, which was full of various 
store-cards and other truck that 
national advertisers had sent out 
to spur local sales. There a mass 
of it lay, unused, and it cost 
money, too. 

I looked around to see what 
kind of sales-helps this retailer 
had thought it worth while to 
use. Most prominent of all was 
a serviceable, attractive shoe 
rack, advertising a well-known 
brand of shoes, but which the 
merchant could use in displaying 
shoes of any kind. The rack was 
of some service to him, and the 
merchant was glad to use it. The 
national advertiser had shrewdly 
made it highly improbable that 
the advertising device would be 
thrown away. 

No elaborate argument is re- 
quired to make it clear that the 
national advertiser's salesman 
must see to certain things being 
done in the retailer’s store, or 
else the national advertiser must 
make it to a retailer’s interests to 
give special co-operation, or the 
retailer will not give it. 

A druggist, in reply to my 
question as to what his experi- 
ence had been with a successful 
toilet preparation, said: “We 
have pushed that because the 
manufacturer made the druggist 
bang-up offers.” I happen to 
know what the “bang-up” offers 
were. The druggist could send 
back, throngly He jobber, a cer- 
tificate that entitled him to a gen- 
erous reward of free goods in 
consideration of his selling a cer- 
tain quantity. The goods were 
meritorious and gave satisfaction, 
the advertiser was liberal in 
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sempling a large mailing list 
around the druggist’s store, and 
the free-goods offer largely in- 
creased the druggist’s profits. 

Here are some other things 
that successful advertisers have 
dene to push goods over the re- 
tail counter: 

One advertiser has his own 
salesman deliver the store-cards, 
signs, etc, and the salesman 
takes care to pick out a good 
place. He doesn’t ask the mer- 
chant where he can put up the 
card or sign, but just goes ahead 
confidently and places it well. 

A famous food-products manu- 
facturer not only helps grocers 
along by lending the scrvices of a 
demonstrator in the_ grocer’s 
store, but has his salesmen ren- 
der special assistance to grocers 
on busy Saturdays, and further- 
more instructs his saiesmen to 
unload a grocer who may have 
injudiciously bought too much of 
a certain product and to sell the 
goods to some other buyer. Fur- 
thermore, this advertiser does 
what a number of advertisers do 
—has his salesmen well trained 
in window display work, and they 
take care of most 3f the window 
displays. 

A fountain pen company sup- 
plies a very handsome showcase. 
Its salesman sees to it that the 
case gets a good position near 
the front of the store, and the 
merchant is coached to let one 
salesman of the store specialize 
on fountain-pen selling. It has 
published an excellent sales man- 
ual that enables the clerk to 
greatly increase his sales of pens. 

A biscuit company, finding that 
many retailers had difficulty in 
selling a fancy cake that sold at 
an apparently high price per 
pound, worked out a plan of 
naming the price at so much a 
dozen instead of so much a 
pound, This apparently brought 
the price down low, and prospec- 
tive purchasers no longer kicked 
about the high price, but bought 
the cakes by the dozen. The 
salesmen were instructed to pass 
this plan along to the retailers, 
and it helped considerably. 

Another national advertiser 
who. depends more on name pub- 


licity than on informing co y 
supplies drug stores with mod: r 
ate-sized sheets of wrapping ; . 
per containing an advertisem 
of the product. The sheets 
very convenient, and of course 
the druggist uses them. 

A typewriter company supp! e 
business schools with free s°; 
tionery printed in  whate 
words the school wants, but ; 
the same time showing the co 
pany’s ‘machine. The comp: 
thus gets in its work on 
minds of the young stenograph 
ers. 

A coffee company gives, in cx- 
change for the name and address 
of the reader’s grocer, an order 
on that grocer for a liberal free 
supply of coffee for a test. And 
then: it turns around and makes 
good the offer to the grocer, be- 
sides making inducements to him 
to handle the coffee regularly. 
You can be sure that the house- 
wife entitled to a free pound of 
good coffee keeps after the grocer 
to make good the offer. 

A nationally known drink was 
advertised with tickets that the 
reader could cut out and turn 
into any soda fountain for free 
drinks. The advertiser made it 
clear to the soda-fountain trade 
that he would redeem all such 
tickets. 

A large plumbing concern got 
very fine window displays of his 
product by offering prizes for 
such displays. 

Other concerns have awarded 
local advertising managers pr‘zes 
for the best advertisements writ- 
ten and published about the 
product in question. 

A manufacturer of lawn mow- 
ers supplied their retailers a sec- 
tional model of the principal 
mechanical point of the mower, 
as an aid to the retail salesmen in 
explaining the strong feature of 
the machine. And the salesmen 
used it very successfully in their 
demonstrations. 

A fireless cooker sent small or- 
ders out on consignment. to a 
large number of reliable retail- 
ers. They hadn’t time nor facili- 
ties for getting thorough distri- 
bution in the regular way. But 
they put in some large page ad- 
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tisements, offering to supply 
voker on free trial, and the 
sent out on consignment 
e quickly moved. It is not 
y that the initial sales paid 
the advertising, but the point 
that the quick moving en- 
ed the dealer over the possi- 


er, and the manufacturer’s | 
sa) sman, following up the adver- | 
is) g, had no trouble closing | 


orders. 


le, when a retailer declines 


eep the goods, usually man- | 
to secure several orders in | 


retailer's territory, and 
them on to the retailer. 
retailer can’t hold out long 
st a man who sends him 

11 fide orders accompanied by 
the cash. 

\ flour company, when it has 

sted the town well with strong 
posters, notifies the retailers 
with a letterhead on which is a 
reproduction, in colors, of the 
advertisement that is to help the 
retailer make sales. 

Some advertisers have gone so 
far as to make retailers stock- 
holders, in order to gain co-oper- 
ation. Few would find this pJan 
practicable. 

No live national advertiser 
wants to use any of these ideas 





exactly as they have been used | 


by others, but there is no reason | 


| well posted. 


why he cannot work out some 
such distinctive plan, if his goods 
are not already going out over 
retail counters as they should be. 
———+o + 
FRANCIS BUYS ST. LOUIS “RE- 
PUBLIC” 


The St. Louis Republic, the oldest 
Democratic newspaper in St. Louis, and 
one of the pioneer journals of the Mid- 
dle W est, has passed into the control of 
David R. Francis, ex-Governor of Mis- 
souri 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


‘ The entry of ex-Governor Francis 
into the newspaper field of the Middle | 


West is the subject of much speculation 


in Chicago. Coupled with it comes the | 


announcement that representatives of 
William Randolph Hearst are negotiat- 
ing for control of The Star, a St. Louis 
afternoon newspaper which some time 
ag passed into the hands of 
Lewis, 
’ _—_———_“+oe—— 

\dmiral Togo, of Japan, was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon of the New York 
Press Club, August 15. 


‘value of The 


YOU—Your 
DEALER and Our 


READERS. 


| ies in. selling a low-priced | 


manufacturer of a specialty | A good combination for 


business. 


Ladies’ World readers 
are largely housewives, 
and in this capacity are 
the purchasing agents for 
their households. 


Your dealers know the 
Ladies’ 
World in producing busi- 
ness. 


You should be equally 


Our edition for No- 
vember will be 700,000— 
every copy placed with a 
| purchasing agent for a 
home! 


LADIESWORLD 


New York 
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HOW THE LAW OF UNFAIR 
COMPETITION PROTECTS 
USE OF FAMILY NAME 


EVEN THOUGH A MAN USES HIS 
OWN NAME HE MAY BE ENJOINED 
IF IT CAN BE SHOWN THAT THERE 
IS ATTEMPT TO CONFUSE HIS 
PRODUCT WITH WELL- KNOWN 
NAME SIMILAR TO HIS—LAW 
FULLY PROTECTS INDIVIDUAL IN 
THE USE OF HIS OWN NAME SO 
LONG AS HE USES IT HONESTLY 


By H. D. Nims, 
Author of “Nims on Unfair Business 
Competition.” 


Ill. 


Every man believes that he has 
an absolute right to the use of 
his own name under ali circum- 
sfances. Generally speaking, this 
is the fact, but, like men’s rights 
to do many other things, this 
right is a qualified one—qualified 
by reason of his obligations to 
others. 


The Court of Appeals of the , 


State of New York held, in 1875, 
that the “right of a person to use 
his family name in his business 
is regarded as a natural right of 
which he cannot be deprived, by 
reason simply of priority of use 
by another of the same name.” 

Perhaps it is true that the mere 
fact of prior use by another will 
not deprive a man of the right 
to use his own name, but, as has 
been aptly said by the United 
States Circuit Court, “everyone 
has a right to use and enjoy the 
rays of the sun, but no one may 
lawfully focus them to burn his 
neighbor’s house. * * * Every- 
one has a right to use pen and 
paper, but no one may apply them 
to the purpose of defrauding his 
neighbor of his property, or mak- 
ing counterfeit money, or com- 
mitting a forgery.” 

It may therefore now be safely 
said that no man has an absolute 
right to-day to the use of his 
family name in business. If he 
uses it, he must use it as he uses 
the rest of his property, in such 
a way as not to unfairly injure 
those about him. 

These family names are usual- 
ly thought of in connection with 


some living individual. But it 
has been found in business that 
these names often become of so 
great value that they continue ‘o 
be a power long after the death 
of the person who bore them, aiid 
long after there is any personality 
with whom the public associates 
the name. 

There are many business hous: 
to-day operating under names t! . 
owners of which have long been 
dead. The value arises out of 
the association of the name in 
the minds of the public with 
some particular quality or fea- 
ture of merchandise in which 
the house deals, and this pro- 
tection which is afforded by the 
law of Unfair Competition to 
the family name as used in busi- 
ness does not cease with the 
death of the owner of the name, 
but remains available to those who 
continue the business with which 
the name is associated. 

This fundamental principle, 
then, that every one has a right 
to use his own name, must be 
qualified by the principle of the 
law of Unfair Competition, that 
no man may use his name in his 
business in such a manner as to 
fraudulently injure another. 
Courts have at last come to recog- 
nize the rights of the man who, 
by brains, honesty and advertis- 
ing, has built up under his own 
name a large and profitable busi- 
ness. Were this right of every 
man to use his own name un- 
qualified, such a man would be at 
the mercy of any rogue who hap- 
pened to bear the same or a simi- 
lar name. Thanks to the deci- 
sions which have been laid down 
in the past twenty-five years by 
the courts of equity, it is no long- 
er possible for a man, by taking 
advantage of the fact that his 
name resembles that of a success- 
ful merchant, to stea) the busi- 
ness and profits of that merchant, 
and still hide behind his right to 
the use of his own name. 

This protection has been given, 
however, without absolutely deny- 
ing the right of a man to the 
use of his name. Most decisions 
which have been rendered in this 
connection have been limited to 
restraining the unfair dealer 
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Xaminer 


Consider these facts in relation to the dis- 
tribution and sale of your own product. 





The Chicago E 








A newspaper with more circulation within a city’s limits 
than any two other papers COMBINED, must be the ONLY 
PAPER USED TO SECURE DISTRIBUTION OR 
PROMOTE THE SALE OF NINE PRODUCTS OUT 
OF TEN IF BUT ONE PAPER IS USED, AND MUST 
|EAD THE LIST if more than one newspaper is used. 

This is logical. It is both the situation and the practice 
in the city of Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO EXAMINER 


posted a forfeit of $5,000.00 seven weeks ago 
to back up its statement that within the 
limits of Chicago, THE EXAMINER has 
a greater circulation than the combined 
circulations of the Tribune and The Record- 
Herald. 
The forfeit still stands without takers and the condition 
~till exisits. 
NEW YORK: 25 East 26th St, 













































CHICAGO: 10 South Franklin St. 
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from carrying on his business 
without taking such steps as any 
honest man ought to wish to take 
to prevent his goods being con- 
founded with the goods of his 
competitor. In other words, the 
Court will assume, unless the con- 
trary is shown, that every mer- 
chant is honest, and that every 
merchant wishes above all to dis- 
tinguish his goods from those of 
his rival, rather than to cause 
confusion between his goods and 
the goods with which his goods 
compete. 

In many instances the problem 
has been solved by decrees per- 
mitting each party to use the 
name common to them both, but 
directing all except the original 
user of the name to use it in 
connection with such explanatory 
phrases as will do away with the 
likelihood of deceit of the pur- 
chasing public. 

For instance, Johann Hoff was 
the first person of that name to 
manufacture malt extract. Later 
Leopold Hoff entered the busi- 
ness. Suit resulted, and the court 
ordered Leopold to always use his 
full name on his labels, and for- 
bade him to use the words “Hoff’s 
Malt Extract.” 

Similar illustrations might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

The association of the name in 
the minds of the public with the 
article which its owner manufac- 
tures or sells sometimes becomes 
so generally known, and_ so 
strong, that it is practically im- 
possible for the name to be used 
at all, without its being under- 
stood to refer to the business of 
the person who first so used it. 
As samples of names of this sort 
might be mentioned  Baker’s 
Chocolate, Rogers Bros. Silver, 
Cash’s Frillings, Goodyear Rub- 
ber, Hostetter’s Bitters, Alle- 
gretti’s Chocolate, and the like. 

Formerly the reputation which 
a name acquired was confined, in 
most instances, to the country in 
the immediate neighborhood of 
the place where the business with 
which the name was _ associated 
was located; but modern facili- 
ties of communication and trans- 
portation have changed all this. 
The zone of the influence of a 


name, if the phrase may be us 
was well illustrated in connect’) 
with a suit involving the na ne 
Best & Co. In Twenty-thr 
street, New York, there is a st: r 
dealing in children’s clothing 
der the name of Best & Co. Sc 
time ago it sold its business t 
person named Ball, and not k 1 
afterwards one of the forre 
owners, whose name was B 
purchased a store in Chicago an 
began business under the name 
“A. S. Best & Co., Lilliput:a 
Bazar.” The term “Lilliput 
Bazar” has also been extensiv«ly 
advertised in connection with the 
New York store. The New York 
house brought suit in Chicago to 
enjoin the use of the name “Best” 
and “Lilliputian Bazar” in con- 
nection with the Chicago concern. 
The court took the position that 
the mere fact that the two con- 
cerns were a _ thousand miles 
apart was immaterial. It said: 
“The advertising and canvassing 
of these two rival concerns passed 
and re-passed each other in- 
numerable times in their trips to 
the centers of trade, as well as 
to the home of the people, mute 
contestants for the favor of sup- 
plying the wants of each cus- 
tomer.” 

These familiar names often be- 
come so well known that they are 
used as abbreviations and trade 
nicknames. Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons is known throughout the 
country as “Scribners”; John 
Wanamaker’s store is known the 
country over merely as “Wana- 
maker’s.” For a man bearing the 
name of Scribner or Wanamaker 
to start a book and publishing 
business or a dry-goods business 
in New York City, and call it 
merely “Scribner’s” or “Wana- 
maker’s,” would be certain to 
cause confusion with the houses 
already known by these names, 
and the courts will take means 
of preventing such acts. This 
does not mean that every person 
by the name of Wanamaker is de- 
prived from entering the dry- 
goods business, but it does mean 
that none of these persons will 
be permitted to make use of the 
fact that his name is Wanamaker 
to injure unfairly the business of 
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trade. 
id 
and yet that association is prop- 
erty just as surely as the ten-acre 


jewels, 


Swift & Co., 
the 
work of the 


» present house doing business 
der that name. 
s it safe, then, to expend 
ney in building up a business 
utation under a name which 
made up in whole or in part 
one’s family name? If so, 
v is it best to safeguard it? 
There is nothing in the law of 
fair Competition to render. it 
1 vise for one to do business un- 


lr his own personal name; in 


t, it is perhaps the best and 
‘st sort of name which can be 
pted. Constant care, however, 
vist be used to prevent its value 
ng injured by the unfair acts 
f other persons of the same 
re. One of the best established 
trines of law is that of laches, 
- neglect, namely, that he who 
serts a right must be vigilant in 
s protection. The law does not 


protect him who sleeps upon his 
rights. 
principle 


This is an_ established 
of courts of equity 
here unfair competition cases 
tried. 
To-day are 


there property 


rights of immense value, which 


nsist merely of association in 
ie minds of the public between 
1c names of certain articles of 
Such an association of 
leas is @ most intangible thing, 


‘t on the old farm, or the queen’s 
are property; and_ this 
rm of property is thoroughly 
‘cognized and protected to-day 


by the principles of the law of 


Unfair Competition. 
++ — 

FORBES’ OFFICE IN ROCHESTER 
_ The Forbes Lithograph Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Boston, will open a 
Rochester office, September 1, in charge 
of Charles G. Knight. 

Mr. Knight was for a number of 


ars assistant advertising manager of 
Chicago, and during the 
two years has been in charge of 
advertising and sales promotion 
orbes Company. 
——_+or——_——_ 


"\RTIAL RELIEF OF MERCHANTS 





_Any advertising proposition involving 
the issuance of programmes for athletic 
neets and the like at the University of 
\\isconsin will have to secure the writ- 


approval of the athletic director of 


e college, and local merchants will be 
spared some of the many demands made 


them for advertising patronage. 
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Birmingham, Ala., the city of 
wonderful accomplishment, of al- 
most startling opportunity, is 
many sided in its development. 


Its great iron industries have 
brought others of a diversified na- 
ture. Its magnificent and beau- 
tiful location and natural sur- 
roundings, its splendid climatic 
conditions, have all helped to 
make it a city of homes. 


The Birmingham 
Ledger 


ably edited, capably managed, 
clean, strong and consistent in 
policy has gradually but surely 
become more the real home news- 
paper of this great and growing 
city. 

Without boast or bombast, 
straightforward, fearless and 
tireless, THE LEDGER has gone 
forward day by day and the peo- 
ple of Birmingham have placed 
on it the stamp of their approval. 

The local merchants, through 
liberal use of its advertising col- 
umns, the people generally 
through its constantly increasing 
circulation. 

The daily average for the first 
six months of 1911 was 25,315 
copies. 

THE BIRMINGHAM LED- 
GER leads all other Birmingham 
newspapers in point of circulation 
and advertising value. 

Let us “show you,” Mr. Gen- 
eral Advertiser. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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The battles of advertising 
are not won today by men 
with the largest forces. 


Three times in five they 
are won by men who start 
with but limited resources. 
Five times in five, when 
rightly directed, they are 
won without any large risk. 
In a good many cases there 
is no stake at all. 


There is no long waiting 
—no serious uncertainty— 
no drawn-out period when 
expense overtops_ result. 
One gets his answer imme- 
diately. 


Most successful advertis- 
ing pays dividends from the 
start. Impossible things are 
not started at all. 


And a pretty large part 
of modern-day advertising 
finances itself. 


Strategy 
In Advertising 


The Climax of Salesmanship-in-Print 








| 





Nation-wide  distributiogf#S 
and a profitable sale are at 
tained in two months, some 
times. 
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Weeks 
years. Midgets grow t 
monsters with amazing rat 
idity. Trade conditions ar 
changed overnight. 
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Formidable competitiongearnit 
long intrenched, has bees 
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maneuver. istak 
All because of a new-bomfg Eac! 
science, called Strategy ingpilotec 
Advertising. ecord 
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An advertising campaigi 
of the modern kind is based 
on exact information. 


The attitude of consumers 
is learned by house-io-hous 90 Fi 
canvass. Trade condition yew 
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mpetition are learned 
aler canvass. Selling 
inis are developed by 
tua! selling. 





“, thousand sources are 
pme. mes searched for light 
a « ngle problem. 


. 7 
rl ai . 
nt The well-advised adver- 
se! I91I ventures noth- 
tributiog@G 9 «guesswork and 
e are atmo” 
IS, some 


work off Selling methods today are 
row tgased on others’ experiences, 
ing ra by a wonderful 


ions ar 













arnered 
rstem. 


Problems are solved by 
parning how others have 
olved them. Pitfalls are 
voided by knowing others’ 
istakes, 


petition} 
as beer 
a single 


Each new undertaking is 
iloted now by a myriad 
ecorded experiences. 


> w-born 
tegy it 


As a result, men are sure 


_ BBftheir ground. Errors rare- 
mpaign 


s based 


ly occur. One takes the 
short way to his object. 


How all this is accom- 
plished is told in a book— 
a remarkable book which 
gives a new aspect to adver- 
tising. This book, for the 
first time, puts into print the 
secrets of our success. 


To show how things can 
be done it cites countless ex- 
amples of how things have 
been done. 


Any man with a selling 
problem is welcome to this 
book. And every such man 
should have it. 


Cut out this reminder; 
put it in your pocket. Then, 
when convenient, write us 
for the book. 





A REMINDER 
to write Lord & Thomas, 
Trude Building, Chicago, 
for their latest book, 
“Real Salesmanship-in- 
Print.” 











LORD & THOMAS 


sumers 
)-house 
ditions 


90 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Advertising 


132 North Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
(39) 
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ADVERTISING INCIDENTAL 
TO SELLING IDEA 





PROBLEMS OF RETAIL MERCHANT IL- 
LUSTRATE AT CLOSE RANGE SOME 
OF THE PRINCIPLES WHICH CON- 
CERN ALL ADVERTISING — EFFI- 
CIENCY METHODS APPLIED TO IN- 
TENSIVE LOCAL SELLING—ADVER- 
TISING AND SALES DEPARTMENTS 
LINKED BY NATURAL AFFINITY 





By Frederick W. Aldred, 
Secretary, B. H. eens, Dry Goods 
Co., Providence, R. I.; Chief Crier 
of the Town Criers uf Rhode 
Island. 

The bane of advertising is the 
merely advertising point of view 
—that narrow, false point of view 
which preaches, practices and 
promotes advertising as a solu- 
tion for all the problems of dis- 
tribution. 

It takes salesmanship to key up 
and keep up sales at a profit to- 
day—salesmanship in print, sales- 
manship in person, salesmanship 
in display, sales ideas, sales plans 
and sales management. 

The greater always includes the 
lesser. Therefore, the retail ad- 
vertising manager has become a 
sales manager and the future re- 
sults for him and for retail dis- 
tribution are almost incalculable. 

Practical merchants up against 
the infinite problems of “getting 
rid of goods at a maximum profit 
to themselves and a minimum 
cost to customers” don’t care a 
trap how few or how many of 
those problems are solved by ad- 
vertising. What they want is re- 
sults. The modern retail sales 
manager gets these results by the 
application of fundamental effi- 
ciency principles, rather than ad- 
vertising alone, to his sales prob- 
lems with resulting elimination of 
waste, economy of effort, increase 
in prestige and rapid growth in 
sales and profits for his business. 

All successful retail stores to- 
day are being conducted to some 
extent on efficiency principles, 
whether they realize it or not. 
They are handicapped in most 
cases, however, by not conscious- 
ly adopting and aggressively prac- 
ticing all the fundamental princi- 
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ples of Efficiency Science or S:i- 
entific Management. 

There are many definitions f 
the Essentials to Efficiency  n 
Production, but none _ to y 
knowledge in Retail Distributi 1 
May I offer tentatively for y 
criticism these five: 

(1) Staff Organization added to ! ne 
Organization; (2) Knowledge of iec- 
mand, goods costs, methods, mark«ts, 
fashions, employees, customers and pxst 
experience recorded, classified and an- 
alyzed; (3) Standards of merchand)se 
methods, functions, rewards and rea 
sonable possible performances ‘ de‘er- 
mined; (4) Plans for creating values, 
anticipating and stimulating demon 
and promoting prestige, sales and prof- 
its; (5) Co-operation with customers 
through better service, invariable pre 
paredness and oan 9 satisfaction, 
with employees throu instructions, 
improved methods, splitting conditions, 
and profit sharing. 

The old traditional practice of 
viewing and running the business 
from the merchandise-buying end 
is seen at once to be unscientific 
and therefore wasteful and rela- 
tively ineffective. 

The merchandise-buying force 
should specialize on supply; the 
advertising-sales force on de- 
mand. One produces, the other 
distributes the merchandise. 

The new advertising sales or- 
ganization ignores past perform- 
ances and sets its limits for fu- 
ture sales performances, prestige, 
and profits on the scientific basis 
of accurate, analyzed knowledge, 
reasonable standards, far-seeing 
plans and generous co-operation 
with customers and employees. 
It not only anticipates and defines 
but continually creates demand, 
thereby in large measure direct- 
ing and dictating the merchan- 
dising. It is at its best creative, 
constructive, efficient—the _ staff, 
while at the same time a part 
of the line, organization of the 
store. 

No retail business is too small 
to profit by staff ideas and the 
adoption of efficient principles. 
To the large dry-goods depart- 
ment or specialty store, this is 
becoming a matter of life and 
death in the ruthless competition 
of modern retailing. 

As to standards, someone has 
said that “A trade-mark is a cer- 
tificate of character.” 
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it will seem rank heresy to nine 
t of ten delegates to this con- 


vention, but is the truth, never- 


t 
n 


+= GO oO 


aC 


less, that the reputation of 
ny stores locally is or might 
worth more trade-marked on 
nds than that of any national 
‘ertiser. The best proof of this 
he frequent willingness of cus- 
1ers to pay a higher price for 
ds at some high class, reliable 
ve than they need pay by shop- 
z at some other less reliable 
ess liked stores close by. Rel- 
ely few goods carried by de- 
iment stores are as yet so 


lentified and fixed in customers’ 


res as to be indispensable. 
Vhe new retail sales manager 
eves that the good-will on an 
lense volume of sales now 
s unnecessarily to outsiders or 


» nobody. He realizes and accu- 


tely gauges the tendency toward 
development of retail stores 


ventually into mere agencies with 


inishing profits for the great 


lvertising manufacturers, job- 


rs and importers. 


His solution? Standardizing 
products, packages and prices, 
then trade-marking and promot- 
ing them with the store’s own 
name and _ reputation—like the 
clever national advertising manu- 
facturer, always bettering, never 
cheapening products, prices or 
profits. 

As to constructive sales plans, 
formerly a function confined to 
the heads of the business, this is 
now recognized as no longer a 
matter of haphazard chance, opin- 
ion or guesswork, but the result- 
ant of accurate and wide knowl- 
edge, intelligent standards and an 
efficiency staff, supplementing a 
well-developed line organization. 

Not only all forms of advertis- 
ing but window displays, interior 
decoration and every activity or 
phase of the business affecting 
and influencing customers, sales 
and sales management customers, 
all naturally fall within the scope 
of sales-planning from the label- 
ing and color of stock boxes to 
the wording of a guarantee or 
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the extent of the store’s delivery 
service. 

Instead of having only one 
string to his bow—cut prices—he 
plays on every faculty of the 
mind susceptible to suggestion. 

The new retail sales manager 
continually builds on the fact that 
the value of most merchandise 
depends not only upon what it 
costs to make and distribute but 
upon how much people need or 
think they need it. The opportu- 
nity thus afforded to create values 
and establish relatively non-com- 
petitive and therefore more profit- 
able prices on a very considerable 
portion of a retail store’s outlet 
should be a determining argument 
for adopting efficiency principles 
and enlisting and fairly remuner- 
ating the ablest talent obtainable 
as staff head and sales manager. 

Co-operation with customers 
through better service, invariable 
preparedness and absolute satis- 
faction are already realized as in- 
evitable in most stores with the 
change of ideal of retailing from 
exploitation to service. 

Co-operation with employees 
through instruction, efficiency 
methods, uplifting conditions and 
profit-sharing are problems as yet 
unsolved, however, if not abso- 
lutely untouched, in most. stores 
and demand the careful study and 
enlightened viewpoint of an effi- 
cient staff organization. 


— 0 


STANDARD RATE CARD IN ENG- 
LAND 


More than two hundred English pub- 
lications, including London dailies and 
many weeklies, monthlies and trade pa- 
pers, have agreed upon a standard and 
uniform rate card. More than 400 pub- 
lications are expected to adopt it with- 
in a few weeks. 

The cards are uniform in size and, in 
addition to rates, give information in 
regard to page and column sizes, day 
of publication, character of the paper, 
etc. Those from the provincial cities 
are so arranged as to be filed alphabet- 
ically, by towns. 


ee 
PORTLAND HEARS JOHN 
RETT 


At a recent luncheon of the Portland, 
Ore., Ad Club, John Barrett, director- 
general of the Pan-American Union, 
was the guest of honor. He predicted 
a great future for the Pacific Coast 
and Portland. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest 
to Advertisers 














Breach of Advertising Contract.—!. 
United Merchants’ Realty & Improve- 
ment Company vs. American Billpos:- 
ing Company (128 N. Y. S. 666), 
was held that the measure of damag 
in a suit for breach of contract for 
advertising privileges is the considera 
tion that still remains unpaid. 


Carriers Must Obey the Shipper. 
“A carrier is liable‘for damages resu t- 
ing from a disregard of a shippe: 
specific routing instructions, ever 
though it sends the shipment via a route 
taking a lower rate to the original 
billed destination.” 

This principle was announced by the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission in 
decision in the case of the Switze: 
Lumber Company of Shreveport, La., 
against the Texas & New Orleans Rail- 
road and other carriers. The commis- 
sion declares in the opinion that “‘it is 
not part of a carrier’s duty to speculate 
upon the reasons which actuated such 
instruction and to assume that they 
do not express the shipper’s desire.” 


One Concern May Use _ Several 
Trade-Marks.—That a concern has 
adopted one trade-name does not pre- 
clude it from adopting others to in- 
dicate different grades of goods. This 
principle has been recently set forth 
in a case of the Dixie Cotton Felt Mat- 
tress Company vs. Stearns & Foster 
Company (U. S.C C. A, IL, 185 
F. 431). 


Distinctive Ruling on Geographical 
Name as Trade-Mark.—It is a well- 
settled principle that it is not the 
intent of the Federal trade-mark law 
to allow individuals to appropriate for 
their exclusive use geographical names 
used to indicate the place of manufac- 
ture, though such a name as Alaska 
might be used to indicate coolness if 
the goods were not made in Alaska. It 
is now held in the case of John T, Dyer 
Quarry Company vs. Schuylkill Stone 
Company (U. S CCN. J. 166 F. 
557) that if one adopts an arbitrary 
or fanciful name as a trade-mark, he 
cannot keep others from using descrip- 
tive or geographical words on the 
ground that they resemble his trade- 
name so closely as to possibly mislead 
the public. 


License Tax on Trading Stamp Busi- 
ness.—According to the decision in 
the case of Sperry & Hutchinson vs. 
Melton (W. Va. 71 S. E. 19), the 
legislature has power to prescribe a 
license tax on the business of selling 
trading stamps to merchants, 

Time on Printing Booklets.—-In the 
case of H. C, Browne & Co. vs. Jno. P. 
Sharkey Company (Or., 115 P. 156), 
it was held that where the agree- 
ment was that printer should print 
booklets from copy furnishea by the 
patron, he was entitled to show that 
the work was done as rapidly as the 
copy was sent in. 
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— The vacation season is almost over. The medical 
t men of the country will soon be back at work again, 
with new enthusiasm and interest. Now is the time 
to make arrangements for securing medical patronage. 
A small investment in this direction—the use of a 
small part of your advertising appropriation—can do 
for you what it has done for others—develop a patron- 
age that in its stability, permanency and growing capa- 
city will certainly become the most gratifying portion 
of your business. 

Medical patronage has no limits. Every doctor has 
his circle of influence, and winning the patronage of the 
100,000 physicians who read “the Big Six”, means 
bringing the knowledge of your products, with all the 
prestige of a doctor’s recommendation, to over 30,000,- 
000 people! 

The publications below—‘“the Big Six” of the med- 
ical field—can help you to develop a splendid medical 


bit a = 
be patronage. No great outlay is required. W hy not 
lescrip- look into the proposition and learn the possibilities it 
' the ‘holds for you? 
rade- . 
nislead We can show you how to reach the doctor. 
Address S. D. CLOUGH, Secretary, 
Le Ravenswood Sta., Chicago, III 
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selling American Journal of Clinical Medicine Chicago, Til. 
American Journal of Surgery New York, N. Y. 
In the American Medicine oe New York, N. Y. 
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156), Medical Council ........-Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The Application of Scientific 
Efficiency 


h [ished all the prominent magazines have. pub- 
lished articles this year describing the wonder‘ul 
commercial successes which have been credited 

to ‘‘ Scientific Management,’’ but it has remained for tie 

Columbian-Sterling Publishing Company to apply these 

principles of business efficiency in the advertising field. 


@ One of the first fruits of this critical analysis has 
been the combining of the two fastest growing maga- 
zines of today. The remarkable rise of Hampton’s 
Magazine and The Columbian is a matter of common 
knowledge to the advertisers of this country. 


@ When we acquired these properties recently, we found 
their combined circulations totaled 573,000 copies per 
month. Both had paid-in-advance subscription lists 
unusually large in proportion to their total sale and 
both were edited on similarly aggressive lines, indicating 
a similar type of mentality in their cliénteéle. 


@ The overhead cost of producing two magazines of 
similar type is double that of one, although their indi- 
vidual circulations may vary to the extent of hundreds 
of thousands of copies. Thus, the question naturally 
arose, ‘How many subscribers and advertisers are being 
served by this duplication of administrative cost ?” 


@ A comparison of these two subscription lists when 
brought together in one office has shown a duplication 


of LESS THAN 4%. 











@ We can reasonably assume that the newsstand dupli- 
cation approximates that of the paid subscriptions. A 
deduction of 4% from the combined circulation of 573,000 
showed that we had at least 550,000 separate subscribers. 
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@ This meant in effect that we would be paying the 
ov-rhead cost of producing a second magazine for 23,000 
suvseribers who wanted two magazines. We are pre- 
paved to leave this field to some other ambitious publisher 
an put the saving into the production of the Columbian- 
Hempton’s Magazine with its 550,000 subscribers, 
increasing the merits and features which have built up 
thi: property and insuring its steady and persistent 
growth. 


@ The advertiser gains the greatest part of this move 
in scientifie efficiency. The rate in Columbian-Hampton’s 
is $400 per page, up to and including the February 1912 
issue, so that you get 150,000 circulation without cost 
until that date. 


@ Present users of The Columbian gain 400,000 circulation 
at a cost of $275. 


@ There is a general trend among advertisers of ex- 
perience to concentrate in media of large circulation as 
against taking many small units because they appear 
to be cheap. It is the difference between doing business 
on a wholesale instead of a retail scale. 


@ To these wise advertisers we present 


Columbian- Hampton’s 
Magazine 
550,000 Circulation 
$400 per Page 


Final Forms for October Close September Second 
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PRESS PRAISES NEW AD- 
VERTISING SPIRIT 


NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY COMMENT SIGNIFICANT- 
LY ON THE SPIRIT OF THE BOSTON 
CONVENTION — FULL EMPHASIS 
GIVEN TO THE SQUARE DEAL—TO 
BE THE WATCHWORD OF FUTURE 
ADVERTISING RELATIONS—TYPICAL 
EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA “NORTH AMERICAN” 





Nearly every newspaper and 
periodical in the country has de- 
voted at least one editorial to an 
interpretation of the Boston con- 
vention. While these editorial 
comments have varied in expres- 
sion and conception, they have 
been uniform in tone, all greeting 
with sincere applause the con- 
spicuous note of the convention— 
honesty. The following editorial 
from the Philadelphia North 
American is chosen from among 
many, not because it is essentially 
different from the others, but be- 
cause it is truly typical of the at- 
titude of the press throughout 
the country towards the spirit of 
the Boston convention. It ap- 
peared in the issue of August 10, 
and reads as follows: 


AN EPOCH-MAKING CONVENTION 


Viewed in the light of possible béne- 
fits for the general public, one of the 
most important conventions ever held 
in this country was that of the Associ- 
ated Advertisi ng Clubs of America, 
which met in Boston last week. 

This organization, now in its seventh 
year, is composed of one hundred clubs, 
each having for its object an inter- 
change of ideas and ideals concerning 
various forms of publicity. The 7,000 
members, representing nearly every 
city and town of business importance in 
the land, have joined forces “to promote 
education in advertising, to secure bet- 
ter ‘copy,’ to eliminate all frauds in the 
business, to promote honesty in every 
statement, to encourage more and bet- 
ter advertising and to bind the great 
interests together in one body to attain 
these ends.” 

Even so creditable a creed as this, 
however, would not warrant us in at- 
taching prime importance to the gather- 
ing were it not tor certain facts there- 
with connected. 

We do so, first, because it was com- 
posed of men who must, by virtue of 
their profession, have the broadest 
mental horizons. Their range of thought 
and action is not limited to the vast 
‘field of manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing, but necessarily includes the kin- 
dred_ fields—economic, political and 
social. 

The fact that they handle hundreds of 


millions of dollars annually and ‘iat 
most of the space thus purchased is 
hlled with matter they peepere presup- 
poses a broad grasp of knowledge re at- 
ing to human affairs and an ever-e/ert 
sense of changing conditions, One ex- 
perienced observer who attended tieir 
sessions described the delegates as the 
“cleanest-cut and widest-awake” set of 
men he had ever seen. 

And the keynote of their conven:ion 
was Honesty! 

Not honesty in the abstract—that 
theoretical goddess praised alike by 
grafting politicians and preachers of 
the gospel—but a specific brand of hon- 
esty which they unmistakably adver- 
tised by their almost frenzied reception 
of a letter from Theodore Roosevel! 

The Roosevelt brand of honesty, that 
stands for a higher sort of business 
morality than the people of this nation 
ever thought of until a man who dared 
raised the new banner! 

It was far more than a mere coin 
cidence that the nine brief speeches 
made at the opening session in historic 
Faneuil Hall should have centered, as 
they did, on this one thought of th 
“square deal,’’ the brass-tack brand 0 
honesty which will be a:ding progress 
long after the “big stick” has been lai 
aside by the memory of man. 

It was something to arouse the most 
serious consideration that in each ot 
the scores of addresses and discussions, 
dealing with whatever form of publicity, 
this keynote should have been struck 
again and again, and that each recur 
rence of it was greeted with sj 
taneous applause the sincerity of w 
was too evident to admit of doubting. 

Naturally, one might expect such a 
gathering to award its fullest appr 
to suggestions for making larger profiis 
or reports of new and better business 
methods. Ten years ago this would 
have been the case. 

This year in Boston the one a 
business method that struck home e\ 
time it was mentioned was Rees 
As one of the English advertising men 
in attendance said, facetiously yet sig- 
nificantly, ‘‘Really, you might" almost 
think honesty had just been discov- 
ered!” 

But why this platform? Why this 
insistent dwelling upon the moral side 
of a matter which heretofore has heen 
treated from within and vs ogee from 
without as a purely commercial propos - 
tion? 

Surely not because of the high class 
of men present, since, with due regard 
for their ability, it would be urrez 
able to credit them with a larger meas 
ure of moral sensibilities than h-s often 
attached to other gatherings of like s ‘ze. 

No, it is because these men, whose 
success is dependent upon foresight as 
well as insight, have seen the signs in 
the sky. It is part of their business to 
discern and discount those shadows 
which coming events and chinging con 
ditions cast before them. The verv fact 
that their talk was exceptional stamps 
them as advance agents of an awak 
ening mass conscience; heralds of th 
new morning. 

In the words of one of them, “!t is 
no longer a question of whether or not 
honest advertising pays best; it is sim 
ply a question of how well honest ad: 
vertising can be made to pay.’ 
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rtising department of 


pany staff, at the Chicago office. 


ther predicted that perhaps the 
ody ot men to adopt the one word 
ony as its whole code of ethics 
be the advertising men, and the 
of the convention indicated that 
— vision is already a present 


“a readers what effect he thinks 
vill have upon newspapers which 
gely dependent on these men who 
enormous advertising appropria- 
What will be the effect upon 
morality when advertising, which 
s, is made up only of truthful 
ents; when the advertising col- 
constitute as straight and honest 
is of distribution as the postal 
when the people know that 
ss men are on the level in what 
y about their goods? 
elieve the low standard of. busi- 
vrality in this country, which is 
1 in the crooked methods of big 
ttle alike—short weights and 
1 stock—is due in no small meas- 
confidence wrongly gained 
| misleading advertisements. This 
ue, how can we overestimate the 
hich must accompany the carry- 
of the keynote struck in Boston? 
ps the first practical effect to 
this new declaration of prin- 
ill come in the form of newspa- 
at give better and more honest 
service, 
spapers as a whole have chosen 
ard themselves and to be re- 
as common carriers, in order 
y might transmit swindling and 
nt advertisements without having 
ilder the responsibility for ulti- 
ss or degradation. f, through 
tabs, of these Associated Adver- 
1DS. 
apers to give better and more 
cuhie service, the Boston con- 
shall have added to Faneuil 
new significance no less _ vital 
progress and welfare of this na- 


‘han that which made it the 
of Liberty.” 
ver the immedi ate results of 


ela al gathering, it has pointed 
the people the real place and 
f what one speaker referred to 
reemanized” advertising—meaning 
uitage of the _ for clean, hon- 


nd now beginning to assume the 

rtions of a victory. 

vertising so clean and_ honest,” 
ied this speaker, “that it may in 
rce every newspaper to be equally 
and honest in its news and edi- 
colt umns, lest the comparison be 
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is upon such possibilities as these 
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the Pierce 
ing Company, of Des Moines, 
is joined the Capper Publishing 
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People in the SMALLER 
CITIES, TOWNS AND VIL- 
LAGES depend more on 
the news they get from 
advertisements regarding 
things to eat, things to 
wear, and that otherwise 
add to the comforts and 
luxuries of life, than do 
the people in the LARGE 
CITIES. Any one who has 
lived the life, will sub- 
stantiate this statement. 


The Utica 





been a 
weekly messenger of news of all kinds 


has for nearly thirty years 


in thousands of homes in live and 
growing towns of the section compris- 
ing interior New York, New England 
and adjacent states. 


The circulation distribution of the 
SATURDAY GLOBE by its own car- 
riers insures no “dead wood” in_ its 
circulation. When no longer desired, 
it does not lie around until the end 
of a subscription period in an unopened 
wrapper. When a_ reader no_ longer 
wants the SATURDAY GLOBE, he 
can stop it that week by simply notify- 
ing the carrier boy. 

The average weekly circulation of 
the SATURDAY GLOBE is nearly 
140,000 copies, and each copy means a 
separate and distinct home. Its wel- 
come is pronounced. Its influence is 
marked. The legitimate advertiser in 
its columns shares this welcome, and 
profits by the influence. 

We are at your service any- 
time, anywhere, 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
a Bldg., New York; ceed 


ids. Chicago; Chemica 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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BRANDED TEXTILES IN 
THE BRITISH MARKET 





THE TOBRALCO ADVERTISING FIRST 
IMPORTANT MOVE WITH A BRAND- 
ED COTTON FABRIC—OLD ESTAB- 
LISHED MANUFACTURERS USING 
MODERN METHODS WITH SUCCESS 





Special Correspondence. 
Citun Hovse, Lonpon, Enc. 


Of all the stolid and conserva- 
tive businesses in this stolid and 
conservative country, the textile 
trades are the stolidest and most 
conservative. 

It always used to be said that 
apart from the inherent difficulty 
of branding piece-goods, trade op- 
position would kill the advertising 
of them. Advertising men have 
for years flung themselves in vain 
against the hard rock of Man- 
chester immobility, and fallen back 
hurt. 

The opinion that textiles formed 
a hopeless field came to be re- 
garded as axiomatic. It was a 
long time before even woven un- 
derwear and hosiery yielded to the 
pressure of modern methods. The 
only noticeable and prominent ex- 
ception among piece-goods is Vi- 
yella, a branded flannel, which has 
for some years been successfully 
advertised; but cotton. held out 
until last year. 

Then, with apparent suddenness, 
an old-established manufacturing 
house of the very first importance, 
having branches all over the civil- 
ized world, led the way. 

The house adopted modern 
methods, and rent for Mr. Paul E. 
Derrick. This proceeding was in 
itself a modern method, and both 
steps have been justified. 

The manufacturers in question, 
the Tootal Broadhurst Lee Com- 
pany, Limited, had been in the cot- 
ton business 100 years, ever since 
the days of hand-loom manufac- 
ture. 

They were among the firms who 
had the superb opportunity of 
changing from hand to power pro- 
duction in the early years when 
power-loomed cotton fetched the 
same price as hand-loomed cotton 
costing ever so much more to 
produce. 

They have mills which do the 
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whole cotton process—spinning as 
well as weaving. Their picce- 
goods are known all over the 
world, and of course they have 
always had what may be called 
private brands—that is, brénds 
known to traders but not re:og- 
nized by or advertised to the »ub- 
lic. 

Thousands of such brands exist, 
and they have a special clas; in 
the registry of trade-marks to 
themselves. There are so matiy of 
them, and they cover so many de- 
vices, that the Registrar of Trade. 
marks says that it is extremely 
difficult to get a new mark on to 
the register in that class, and it 
is very rare that any new brand 
is put there. 

The trade position in cotton and 
other textiles is peculiar. The job- 
bing houses, known in England as 
“Manchester” warehouses (whier- 
ever situated), are enormous} 
strong. They finance many small 
mills and some fair-sized ones, 
They command the trade situation, 
A manufacturer has the choice, 
If he deals with any retailer at 
all, the Manchester warehouses 
will not handle his goods. The 
retailer is hardly even supposed 
to know anything about the manu- 
facturers who sell through job- 
bers. The trade papers carry an 
advertisement of one fabric with 
the statement that it can be ob- 
tained of all wholesale houses, but 
that if retailers have any difficulty 
in getting it, they can write—not 
to the manufacturer, whose name 
is not given, but to the publishers 
of the paper! 

The Tootal Broadhurst Lee 
Company, Limited, are strong 
enough to do anything that they 
like. They could dispense with 
the jobbers’ interest if they chose. 
But they have always stood for 
the old condition of affairs. Their 
export trade, including exports to 
the United States, is enormous; 
the British market is only one out 
of many items in their calcula- 
tions. Their piece-goods are 
bought by wholesale warehouse- 
men and exporters by tender, and 
prices, as is usual in the cotton 
trade, constantly fluctuate in some 
proportion to the fluctuations of 
raw cotton at Liverpool. 

Thus, to advertise a branded 
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The Talk of the Nation 





WATER _ 
FOR. ALL TIME 


Oi. On adh 





In less than 30 days this sign became 
famous throughout the United States (and 
its echoes were heard through Europe). 


No NATIONAL advertising campaign is complete 
without representation on the ‘‘Great White Way,” 
New York City. 


For full particulars address 


935 Broadway, New York 
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line of cotton dress goods to the 
public and fix a price, irrespective 
of the market, was a proceeding 
of much difficulty. For the pur- 
pose, one of the registered marks 
of the firm was adopted—a name 
composed of syllables from the 
names of the partners. The word 
is “Tobralco.” It is not an ideal 
name; but the impossibility of 
registering anything new decided 
the manufacturers to adopt the 
old one that was already regis- 
tered. 

In order to secure trade dis- 
tribution with any kind of novelty 
about the method of introduction, 
much educative work was needed 
with the trade, and owing to the 
custom which restricts the deal- 
ings of a manufacturer to the 
warehousemen, these warehouse- 
men, or as you would call them, 
jobbers, had to be made the sole 
medium of communication. 

The prices at which Tobralco 
dress fabrics could be sold to the 
public by retailers were fixed, se- 
curing a profit to the retailer. The 
prices at which the warehousemen 
would sell to the retailer were also 
agreed upon and settled. A boox 
was printed to explain the whole 
Tobralco scheme to the traveling 
salesmen of the jobbing houses, 
and the warehcusemen were sup- 
plied with copies of the book suf- 
ficient to furnish one to each trav- 
eler, the book to be handed to the 
traveler with the signature of the 
firm upon it and the title “Why 
we want you to push Tobralco.” 

Similar means were adopted for 
putting the case to retailers them- 
selves and for explaining the sys- 
tem by which the feminine public 
was to be brought to the counter 
asking for Tobralco. 

Everything was explained to re- 
tailers not only by means of ad- 
vertisements in the trade press, 
but also by large folded sheets 
carried by the “Manchester” 
warehousemen’s travelers and il- 
lustrated by specimens of the ad- 
vertisements intended to be used 
in the women’s papers. 

Such is the strength of the job- 
bing houses whose support was 
obtained through the. travelers’ 
book that good retail representa- 
tion was quickly found, and then 
the advertising began — exclu- 


INK 


sively in the women’s publicat 

The line of Tobralco goods 
duced was large, varied, ani in 
excellent taste, but the quality, 
width and finish never vary. Re- 
tailers decided for themselves 
which particular patterns they 
would carry, and as usual in such 
cases, the choice concentrated it- 
self upon a certain number oi de- 
signs considered by the trade io be 
the best sellers. In order to se- 
cure the attention of the public, 
coupons were attached to each 
piece of goods in sufficient num- 
ber to furnish one coupon io be 
given to every woman who pur- 
chased about the equivalent of a 
blouse length of Tobralco. 

There were also published free 
attractive fashion albums, supplied 
to the retailer, and the coupons 
were good for a cut-out paper 
pattern of any style illustrated in 
the fashion album. 

The fashion albums and coupons 
did good work. The press adver- 
tising was attractive and liberal, 
and so far was the movement 
from producing any of the trade 
difficulties ordinarily feared in 
connection with textile advertising 
that the wholesale trade are ask- 
ing the Tootal Broadhurst Lee 
Company for more branded goods 
to be put on the market. The pub- 
lic, too, responded well to the ef- 
fort, and not only used Tobralco 
for women’s blouses, children’s 
frocks and the other purposes ad- 
vertised, but also invented new 
uses for the goods. 

The first year’s campaign was 
all on white, écru and black, and 
it met with so much success that 
the present season has begun for 
the first time with Tobralco in 
colors also. 

The British market was found 
to be capable of much more busi- 
ness than had been suspected. A 
manufacturer works so much in 
the shadow interposed between 
himself and the retailer by the 
jobbing system that he hardly 
knows the extent of our market. 

An interesting feature of the 
campaign, though not a pleasant 
one, because it would have broken 
up the whole business in the 
hands of any less-powerful con- 
cern, is the fact that almost since 
the beginning of the Tobralco ad- 
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sing, the cotton market has 
pened to move all the while 
ra. ist the manufacturer, with the 
‘it that although’ there has 
plenty of business, there has 





little or no profit. 


is, however, has naturally 

isc uraged competition, and it 

iven Tobralco a straight run 

r hat will certainly amount to 

2 ast a couple of years—a 
powerful asset, particularly C in 

s country, where the first 


n with any product has an 
ous advantage. 

well as Tobralco piece-goods, 
ne firm introduced two lines The 
idkerchiefs which have had 


ats ae nt success. The handker- 
upplied ief business in this country is W oman’s Home 
yp mainly in the hands of Belfast, . 
Bag ys lin n handkerchiefs being pre- Companion 


ed, because the quality of cot- 


- ndkerchiefs generally on the ee : 
pe t has been poor. “IS conducted 
liberal But just as Cluett, Peabody & 
seme ve not been afraid to bring ona 


ton collars and shirt ainst 
> trade n collars and shirts ag 


aa e usual linen, so, with excel- ~ is 
crisis lence of quality and design, the certain plane, 
. ae g 1 Broadhurst Lee Company - 
1 a been able to score a success or platform, 
nomi with cotton handkerchiefs. 
raat These are advertised under two 
chp’ names. Handkerchiefs for women, or code of 
Soaiin th white handkerchiefs and . 
deals handkerchiefs with delicate col- ethics 
10s ys d borders, have the name “Lis- 
Ags sue” and are advertised in the rhie 
a new women’s papers. Handkerchiefs to w hich 

for men, in a big range of all 
k a white and with colored borders, reader and 
“ee are advertised in the daily papers : 
ie ne ee eee ee advertiser 
Ico in 5 ae : : 

very good line of printed mat- : z 

Soil colors has been got out for liberally and 
er e use of retailers, with name 
* | address on, and a strong fea- cheerfully 
ch te re of the oe = pe ae 
eae to pack with every box of hand- : 
ag kerchiefs an engraved guarantee subscribe. 
hardly to the effect that the manufac- 
aiken turers will give half a dozen hand- 
sf the iefs in exchange for any one 
vam 1e or Pyramid handkerchief 
roken 1 loses color in the wash. 


. _ | olored handkerchiefs have 
: a he sad sinners in respect of 
aie 'g color, and the guarantee 
10 ae ich is perfectly safe, as the 

colored yarn is superbly dyed) is 
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The manager 
of a big store 
just wroteus: 


‘An ad in The Monthly 
Style Book is worth 100% 
more to the manufacturer, 
in actual results, than an 
ad in any publication I 
know of, because he not 
only reaches twenty people 
in the big cities where the 
magazine reaches one, but 
he reaches the right kind 
of people — the big con- 
sumers. 


Is your advertising 


reaching the big 


consumers in the 
big cities? 


* Name on request. 


, well appreciated by the trade as 
| well as by the purchasing puwlic. 


No doubt these handkerchiefs 


|are familiar to readers of Print- 
| ERS’ INK, as they have had a big 
success in the United States. 


THoMAS RUSSELL. 


a 
WHAT AUSTRALIA IS BUY!NG 


American manufacturers and exy ort- 


}ers interested in the Australian market 


will find in a handbook just issued by 
the Bureau of Manufacturers, Depart. 


} ment of Commerce and Labor, informa. 


tion regarding the resources, indust ies, 
and trade of that country. 

ener furnished by Henry D. Ba- 
ker, detailed on special service as vice 
consul-general at Sydney comprise the 
bulk of the book, but these have ‘cen 
supplemented with articles from othe 


| consular officers in Australia and with 
| statistical data. 


Australia purchases 
$250,000,000 of foreign goods annually, 
only one-tenth from the United States 

In the booklet will be found answers 


|to many of the questions that bus 


men of this country ask in regard 
what Australia produces, sells, and t 
and what kind of goods are suite 
hat market. 
Copies may be secured by application 
to the Bureau of Manufacturers, 
a at 


|HOW ST. LOUIS IS TELLING ’EM 


In order to remind the people of the 
East that St. Louis has advantage 

manufacturing center, the St. Louis 
| League of Electrical Interests has put 
up signboards 12 feet high and 


}25 to 50 feet long, in New York, 


cago, Philadelphia, Boston and Buffalo, 


and epg lighted them. 

In St. Louis, in addition to the illum 
inated iuhonede, the Union Ele 
Light & Power Company is erectin 
huge display sign containing 500 la 
and letters four feet high on the 
Louis Armory building, and bearing 
words “St. Louis has the goods.” This 
sign will be constructed and operated 
entirely at the company’s expense as 
matter of public enterprise. 


DETROIT AD MEN ENTERTAINED 


A large party of Detroit advertisin 
men were guests at dinner, August iL 
n the Detroit Motor Boat Club, of 
J. H. Gould, manager of the American 
Printing Company, a feature of the 
affair being the awarding of a prize 
of $100 for the best booklet, in a spe- 
cial competition which has been under 
way for a year. The contestants were 

cal n ‘rs of advertising companies 
nda 


A. Eschmann, of Hampton's 

stesiine, on September Ist goes wit 

— American Edi ucational Review, 
hich journal he has an interest. 


Carl H. Worst, formerly with 
Cusack Company, is manager of the 
door display department of the C 
H. Fuller Company, Chicago. 
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.RTING AN ADVERTIS-| 77 


ING AGENCY 


ADVENTURES AND IMPRES- 
)NS OF A YOUNG ADVERTISING 
\N WHO HELPED START A NEW 
ENCY—A GAME THAT IS NOT 
HAT IT’S CRACKED UP TO BE— 

lL. OKS DIFFERENT FROM THE IN- 
)E—RUDE AWAKENING FROM A 

Vi RY WORTHY DREAM OF AN IDEAL 
ERTISING AGENCY 


There are in 


the United 


States: 


228 cities of over 


ndust By H. S. R. ul 
» D. [) o1rortaL Note.—The writer of this 25 000 ne 

e as article — identified for a Rge — Ld = 

prise a small advertising agency that starte ; 

av out with considerable promise but which 

ave | oie oon 59,000 towns of under 
and thi = 

cond I think that what the psycholo 25,000. 


suite 


»plication 


rs. 


NG 


le of t 


gists call the “cumulative effect of 
repetition” had something to do 
with my getting into agency work 
and getting a brief but certainly a 
very interesting new experience. 
\n acquaintance who had just 
the average business man’s infor- 
on about the workings of ad- 
tising agencies kept asking me, 

y don't you start an agency 
your own?” He seemed so 

ure of my superior ability that 
fter a while I began to think he 
was right. Having solicited around 
advertising agencies considerably, 
I knew that it was no easy matter 
to establish even a small advertis- 
ing agency, and I had a hearty re- 
t for those who did successful 
ney work, but my acquaint- 
nce’s questions had their effect. 
got the agency bee in my bon- 


I was working at the time as a 
writer and sales correspond- 
with a large national adver- 

I should never have had 
nerve to undertake the agency 
job all by myself, but our adver- 
tising manager, who was likewise 
burning with the desire to have 
an agency of his own, had made 
an arrangement with the company 
to devote only half of his time to 
his old job; the other half he 
posed to use in establishing an 
vertising agency. He had been 
ruggling along with his new 
ns for some months before my 
got to buzzing hard. 

Ve got our heads together one 
just at the time he seemed 

rly certain of landing a large 


Where do you sell the 
most goods easiest — where 
can you do: the biggest 
business at the greatest 
proht—in the 228 big cities 
or the 59,000 little places? 


W here do you 


advertise > 


Oil rg 


Manager Advertising Dent. 
4b ee. at SOIR St. 


New Yor 


*Three-fourths of the 2,000,000 
women who read The Monthly Style 
Book live in the 228 big cities. 
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national account, and I resigned 
my job as copy writer to take up 
the broad new work. 

The first big surprise that came 
to us was the difficulty in getting 
recognition from the leading mag- 
azines, The newspapers were rath- 
er nice to us, but the better class 
of magazines worried us consider- 
ably. We had thought that when 
we were handling three or four 
bona fide national accounts there 
would be no difficulty whatever in 
getting the usual commissions 
from all the magazines. But there 
were two leading magazines that 
held out for about a year before 
they granted us recognition. One 
thing that was in the way was 
that we had taken our biggest ac- 
count away from one of the older 
agencies, and the magazines were 
a little wary about apparently 
working in favor of the old agen- 
cy’s young competitor. Perhaps, 
too, the magazines thought we 
were not going to survive. 

Judging from my experience, 
any man or set of men thinking 
of starting an agency will do well 
to get an advance understanding 
with leading publishers on the 
commission matter. 

We had very little capital, so 
little that we did not think it ad- 
visable to give an itemized state- 
ment to either the newspaper or- 
ganization or the magazine organ- 
ization that asked us to furnish 
such a statement. Right here I 
struck another surprise. I had 
previously thought that advertis- 
ing agencies were run largely on 
the advertiser’s money—that the 
business was a nice one on that 
account; it had not seemed to me 
that much capital was required. 

On several occasions when we 
had big space bills to pay on a 
certain date or would be forced to 
lose the five per cent cash dis- 
count, we had only a day’s margin 
on our bill’ to the advertiser, and 
we were not sure that he would 
always take the cash discount 
Our little private savings accounts 
were raked clean. Only my part- 
ner’s salary for half-time with his 
old employer saved us. 

I soon found that the agency 
job was not by any means as at- 
tractive as T had pictured it. Like 


Charles Austin Bates says of the 
patent-medicine business, it looked 
different when you got on the in- 
side. And yet there were com- 
pensations. We had such a small 
agency that the principals were 
forced to act as both outside men 
and copy men, and I think we were 
really in better touch with our few 
clients than the copy men in large 
agencies usually are. And as we 
attended to all details, even down 
to the writing of supplemental lit- 
erature and the figuring out of 
rate-estimates, we had a chance 
to acquire some rich all-round ex- 
periences—a few of which, I fear, 
were at the advertiser’s expense. 

Of course we had high ideals 
Ours was no ordinary agency: we 
were really “an association of ad- 
vertising managers.” I was sev- 
eral times reminded of one of Mr. 
George P. Rowell’s remarks—that 
the people newest in the business 
claimed the most. . 

As might be expected. some of 
our high ideals soon went to 
smash. We found, for example, 
that though we really desired to 
give the little account conscien- 
tious attention, we couldn’t afford 
to do it. The small fellows were 
hard to satisfy. They tried every 
new medium and plan with trepi- 
dation. They expected definite re- 
turns from every piece of copy, 
and got cold feet if the returns 
didn’t come. They were far dif- 
ferent from the larger advertisers 
committed to a definite policy and 
satisfied to adopt a certain plan 
and list and to fight out their 
campaign along those lines. 

I recall that my partner one 
day incautiously told one of our 
small clients that, on investigatior 
he had found that the popu! 
magazines had not paid other : 
vertisers of goods similar to our 
client’s goods. Immediately. we 
got a severe roast: “Why didn't 
you investigate and find that out 
before wasting my money in ex- 






perimenting. I thought yor fel- 
lows knew about such things. 
That’s what I am paying you for. 


And we could say nothing. 

These small prospective clie 
led us off on many wild-g: 
chases. My partner was m ‘ 
philosophical than I. Frequently 
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he would come back and say, in 
reply to my question, “Oh, that 
fellow doesn’t want to do any ad- 
yertising. He thought he did, but 
he was mistaken.” Several small 
accounts on which we put consid- 
ble time did not bring us any- 
thing, and this took away some of 
our enthusiasm about developing 
the small advertiser. 

We had figured on doing some 
local advertising work to help 
al ur agency money box, but 
we scon found that the prices we 
could command from local stores, 
restarants, banks, etc., did not 
conipensate us for the time we 
he put out. A man would ex- 
pect to pay $10 to $20 for work 
that represented $50 worth of ef- 








fort 

With a small office, where our 
y work, our interviews with 

solicitors and our accounting 

work went on in one room, we 

worked under a great deal of diffi- 


\+ the outset we were inclined 
to deny time to any but a small 
list of solic‘tors, but though the 
solicitors interfered considerably 
with copy-writing efforts. we came 
n time to see that they could give 
us much valuable information. 
For good and sufficient reasons, 
pulled out when the agency grew 
arge enough to imove it to the 
great New York field, where bet- 
ter illustrating service and other 
conver‘ences would be possible. 
My partner pegged away for a 





y 


1 


while in New York, but it was a 
never ending iob to maintain a 
goo! organization. The details 
f the undertaking were enough 
to drive a moan to drink, and T am 
sure it was a great relief when 


agency was finally absorbed 

he had the benefit of the well- 

tganized departments of an old- 
estahl'shed agency. 

Though it was brief, T always 

: back on my agency experi- 

nee with pleasure. I take off my 

hat to the men who can serve half 

zen advertisers, giving each 

nly a little time and yet being 

strategic enough to keep all smil- 

in¢—who can write to-day on tal- 

powder and to-morrow lay 

t a campaign for a packer of 

canned lobsters. 1 agree with those 


4l 











We have 


a great pride 
in the attitude 
of the publishers 


toward this institution. 


We believe aclose 
and mutually Ae/pful 
co-operation between 
publication and adver- 


tisingcompany isabsolutely 
essential to the advertisers’ 
best interests. 


And yet this insti- 


tution requires the 


utmost for every dcllar 
of advertiser's money which 
we invest for space. 


The productive 
publications indicate a 
preference for our way of 
doing business. We 
have no relations with the 
other kind. 


ooe4 
Nichols-Finn 
Advertising 
Company 


14th Floor Kesner Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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who claim that the agencies have 
the most versatile and ready 
advertising men. To me, the 
agency work’s greatest lesson was 
the revealing of the fact that my 
strength lay in concentration, in 
devoting myself entirely to the in- 
terests of one advertiser, with 
whose business I could “eat and 
sleep.” No more jumping from 
baked beans to buggies for me. 
No more campaign plans and copy 
produced under pressure. I have 
to be with the business, to be a 
part of it, to get the inspiration 
and to be sure of sound ideas. 

Having seen the inside of agency 
life, it is not a wonder to me that 
agency work is not better but a 
wonder that the agency men are 
able to give the service that they 
do give. 

It would be a fine thing if every 
advertising manager had several 
months of agency experience. He 
would see what a mass of detail 
the agency relieves him of. He 
would see that some apparently 
simple things are really difficult. 
He would know better how to 
co-operate with the agency man. 





W. A. DEERING, OF “SUN,” DEAD 





William Alloway Deering, advertis- 
ing manager of the New York Sun, 
died August 9. He achieved success 
first as a reporter and city editor, and 
then as advertising manager. 

Mr. Deering was born in Toronto, 
June 5, 1858. He was a graduate of 
the University of Coburg, ard his first 
newspaper work was done in the Do- 
minion. He went to New York in 
1888, and began h‘s work on the Mail 
on the day of the great blizzard. It 
so happened that he was the only re- 
porter on the c'ty staff able to reach 
the office through the storm. 

In 1897 he was made treasurer and 
husiness manager of the Mail. In 
1903 he accepted an offer from the 
Sun. 

Mr. Deering was a member of the 
Sphinx and the Press clubs. 


tO 


REAL ADVERTISING IS NEWS 

The successful merchants of to-day 
place their faith in| honest, common- 
sense, persistent publicity. They know 
that ‘advertising is simply news—news 
of merchandise, and prices, and store 
service, and so on. And the advertiser 
who gives the people the news they 
want to read has the only sort of power 
over pocketbooks that is fundamentally 
sound.—Jerome P. Fleishman, in the 
Baltimore “Sun.” 


ONE VOTE FOR CIRCUL.TIO 


DETECTIVE 
It strikes me that to-day we h vet 
many papers,—too many new u 
room papers. Now, why is t po 
sible? If it was as hard to sta:t pul 
lications as it is to build railroa-, suc 


a condition would not happen. 
To _— a railroad you hav tt 
ay the rails; you have got to g 
hom mountains and bridge alley 
ae all that sort of thin 
have got to get the po ay st 
that makes such a tremendous zrow 
prohibitive. 

3ut to start a trade or technical p 
per, it simply means that you have g 
to start a small printer’s bill and the 
you can catch any number of adveq 
tisers; not those who know their bus 
ness well, perhaps, but you wil! get 
sufficient number to make the gam 
worth while. 

And that is what to-day, it. secms t 
me, is making this whole situation 
complex one. I believe the idea the 
has been suggested is worthy of ¢ 
sideration; that of having an expert 
somebody who will make it his bu 
ness to investigate all publications wi 
as fear and trembling, giving : 
sideration to the publisher over the 


1 


then yc 





t 


vertiser or to the advertiser r 
publisher. And speaking for 
pany, I would say that we would 
willing to pay a substantial fee o1 


selves to have such a service at o1 
command.—J. C. McQuiston at Bostc 
Convention of Associated Advertisin 
Clubs of ¢ America. 


+8 + 
“BRE AKFAST FOOD RHE1 TORIC 


“I believe that sooner or later w 
are going to have copv that will } 
just as good both in diction and aq 
peal as the best contemporary editoria 
English. 

“Advertising to-day is largely the ! 
ature of the masses. The fact th’ 
advertising even ex sts 1s the best pro 
in the world that it is read with 

ty. 

“Advertising is a great 
force. People will read a ‘ 
here Milton is unknown and Sha! 
speare ‘s born to blush wunsecr 

“They will read breakfast f 





oric and canned soup peroration a 
lamp chimney philosophy, because thes 
things are indissolubly associated wit 


their everyday lives. 

“We are still a very materia! I 
and people are far more intere ted ' 
th'ngs to wear than they are in spi 
itucl things. 

“But to educate the people into yo 
way of thinking, vou must first kno 
how to carry conviction to the soul « 
the reader. 

“The man who beseeches an expecta 
world to chew the gum he makes mu 
first know how to convince the worl 
that his gum is worth chewing. An 
that is where copy counts. 

“The only way to handle we is ti 
bring out its news interest. nd ad 
vertising “s news—very speci ‘al new$ 
Tt is the great humanitarian gospel 0 
Supply."—Irving Fletcher, Advertisin 
Manager, Saks & Co., New York Cit} 
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PROGRAMME A MASTERPIECE OF 
PRINTERS’ ART 

President Dobbs himself said that 
the programme of the seventh annual 
convention was one of the best pieces 
of designing, type, harmony and print- 
ing he had ever seen. This was the 
general verdict of all those qualified to 
give judgment. It was design ed by 
George French, the paper was from the 
Strathmore Paper Company, of Mit- 
tineague, Mass., the page borders by 
H. C. Hansen Type Sonate, Boston, 
and the typography and press — 
by the Stetson Press, Boston. “If th 
is a sample of ‘made in New England’ 
goods,” said one man, “New England 
needn’t yield anything to anybody any- 
where.” 

It was indeed a pleasure to the eye 
and hand.—Printers’ Ink, Aug. 10, 
1911 


It will be a pleasure to me to 
design and execute something as 
fine as this programme for any 
concern that appreciates the value 
of printing that is so handsomely 
distinctive as to universally at- 
tract favorable attention. 


GEORGE FRENCH 
@ 6 Beacon St. 


Boston 
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OctosER ComrorT 


our Special Harvest Number, 
will find its farmer readers 
in happy mood and flush with 


Money from 
the Profits of 
a Big Harvest 


The farmers have become so wealthy and their 
prosperity is so well established that they have been 
selected by Congress and the President as the one 
class of American producers strong enough to suc: 
cessfully encounter free trade competition under 
the Canadian Reciprocity Treaty, although the man: 
ufacturers and even the big trusts are accorded the 
benefit of high tariff protection. 


Get your Share 
of the Profits 
of the Harvest 


by advertising in October COMFORT 
which reaches more farmers than 
does any other one publication. 


October forms close September 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Mfice: 1105 Flatiron Bide. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicaco Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
AND MAGAZINE UPLIFT 


DEMANDS OF INVESTMENT HOUSES 
HAVE RAISED THE STANDARD AND 
DISPLACED A LARGE VOLUME: OF 
OBJECTIONABLE AND INJURIOUS 
BUSINESS—FURTHER ACTION BY 
QUOIN CLUB SUGGESTED—FROM 
PAPER READ BEFORE PERIODICAL DE- 
PARTMENT, A, A. C. A., BOSTON 

By Harry D. Robbins, 


W. Halsey & 
York, 


In the July issue of Review of 
Reviews, 1 counted 134% pages and 
in The World's Work 14 pages of 
financial advertising, representing 
the announcements of about forty 
different advertisers in each pub- 
lication. 

This situation is little short of 
remarkable, when it is considered 
how difficult it has always been to 
influence the ethical banker to 
adopt a new idea in advertising, 
and when it is considered that six 
years ago scarcely any of the in- 
vestment bankers would use the 
magazines at all. 

It represents intelligent and 
conscientious effort on the part of 
some men who had it in them to 
do constructive work in the face 
of difficulties. 

In my opinion, the advertising 
fraternity owes a great deal to 
this movement. It has elevated 
the business of magazine publish- 
ing and, as one of the conse- 
quences, a large volume of objec- 
tionable advertising has__ been 
thrown out that formerly was ac- 
cepted. 

The entire investment banking 
field has been benefited because 
a new class of buyers has been 
created. 

All reliable magazine advertisers 
of every description have been 
benefited because of the greater 
confidence of the readers in what 
they see in the magazines, or rath- 
er some of the magazines. 

But the greatest and most en- 
during benefit has accrued to the 
magazine-reading public, which, 
to an appreciable extent, has been 
educated along investment lines, 
which has had the advertising of 


Advertising Manager, N 
Co., Bankers, New 


sound securities substituted for 
the doubtful, and which has con- 
servatively invested millions of i 
money that would have gone 
the swindlers and optimistic pro- 
moters a few short years ago. 

One of the best things that has 
happened to the public in many « 
day has been the educational in- 
vestment editorials of the maga- 
zine press, supplemented by tl 
announcements of the reliable 
bankers. There is no doubt that 
the magazines have done a splen- 
did work of great and lasting 
good. 

But the value of such editorials 
is materially lessened unless the 
opportunity is afforded the read- 
ers to apply the principles that 
are laid down. The leading in- 
vestment bankers herein are al- 
forded an opportunity to profit 
the editorials, although not pu 
lished in their interest, and the 
opportunity amounts almost to at 
obligation to bring their superior 
service before the magazine re: 
ers. 

3ut, notwithstanding the go 
that has been accomplished, 
the high-minded way in which i 
has been done in most cases, ther 
is room for criticism 

In the first place, many maga 
zines have not cleaned house thor 
oughly. One setback was occa- 
sioned by the poor judgment ex- 
hibited in connection with the ir- 
rigation bond excitement in 1909, 
which was followed by the prac- 
tical failure of the advertiser who 
had used the most space. It has 
all tended to discourage the high- 
class investment banker. It puts 
him into competition with securi- 
ties of less merit and higher 
yield, than he cares to market. 

It is argued that the man who 
buys the 8 per cent stock would 
not buy the 5 per cent bond any- 
how. That may be, but the tone 
of the department is lowered to 
the level of the weakest advertise- 
ment in it. 

It all comes down to this: The 
publisher is habitually hungry. 
He has not yet entirely learned 
the valuable lesson of “Fletcher- 
izing” that which he has. I am 
one of those who think that one 
of the worst influences in the 
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gazine-publishing business to- 
is the monthly comparative 
ires in PRINTERS’ INK on “Ad- 
tising Carried.” It tends to 
mote an incentive for volume 
sistent with sound business 
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tionally, whereas few investment 
firms attempt to do a national 
business. However, the bond busi- 
ness will continue steadily de- 
veloping in volume and in distrib- 
uting facilities. 

Occasionally | have seen a firm 
enter the magazines and scatter 
its money here and there, on the 
theory, I suppose, that it will cul- 
tivate virgin soil. 1 doubt if it 
pays. I entertain a very definite 
opinion that only those magazines 
pay, at the present time, that 
maintain a financial classification, 
treat the subject of investments 
editorially, and follow a well-de- 
fined policy in the rejection of 
undesirable copy. 

I attribute some of the mistakes 
that have been made to the em- 
ployment of advertising agents 
who would not recognize a bond 
if they saw one, and who think. 
because some magazines can sell 
their own stocks to their readers, 
they can also sell seasoned bonds. 

The subject of objectionable 
financial advertising goes hand in 
hand with objectionable advertis- 
ing in other classifications. 

In the financial pages statements 
have at times appeared over some 
excellent names that were mis- 
leading, although unintentionally 
so, without doubt. 

The phrase “absolute safety” 
has been. used in connection with 
securities. The word “safety” 
must always be taken in a relative 
sense. No security is absolutely 
safe, although many are plenty 
safe enough. 

I think you will agree that 
there is a certain amount of ob- 
jectionable advertising appearing 
in the magazines—at least in some 
of the magazines. Is there a 
remedy? Yes, and it is in the 
hands of the publishers directly, 
and the advertisers of honest 
goods, indirectly. Is the publisher 
warranted in exercising a censor- 
ship? I claim he is, for two rea- 
sons: 

1. Because of his moral obliga- 
tion to his readers. 

2. Because it is a good business- 
building policy to keep harmful 
products and deceptive statements 
out of his advertising pages. 

I might add a third reason, and 


say that if the Government eve 
does its duty and scrutinizes ad 
vertisements in the press, it may 
not be healthy for the publis! 
to admit objectionable copy. 

However, I will leave the qucs- 
tion of law and morals to those 
who can expound them better 
than I. I am content to base my 
arguments on the question of 
good business policy. 

Walter H. Page, editor of The 
World’s Work, has said: “A 
magazine is no stronger than the 
weakest advertisement it carrie 

That versatile writer, James H. 
Collins, stated in a letter to me 
recently: “Practically the whole 
advertising strength of a publica- 
tion lies in the confidence of its 
readers.” 

I submit that the magazines 
which guarantee the substantial 
honesty of the commodities of- 
fered through their advertising 
pages are the most profitable 
mediums. 

Not only does the deceptive ad-’ 
vertiser undermine confidence in 
the integrity of your advertise- 
ment, but, worse, he undermines 
the purchasing power of the 
reader. 

Consider for a moment the 
magazines that, insofar as your 
knowledge goes, are gaining 
cround or losing it. Insofar as | 
am able to judge the magazines 
that are very alert and very 
“smart,” rather than very decent 
—in the matter of publication pol- 
icv—are losing ground. 

Tt is a fair question to ask just 
what is objectionable. I can only 
give you my personal opinion. | 
class as objectionable: 

Advertising couched in decep- 
tive or indecent language, improp- 
erly illustrated, or sponsored hy 
an advertiser who is not able or 
disposed to give his customers a 
square deal. 

Advertisements of liquors, drugs. 
etc., that are harmful; or litera- 
ture that is indecent or of douht- 
ful character. 

Statements 
or that ‘violate civil 
laws. 

Financial advertising of what- 
ever kind that falls I 
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respect to the security offered, the 
wav in which it is offered, or by 
whom it is offered. 

y “high-grade” I mean exactly 
that There are men who want to 
purchase speculative securities, 
and it is entirely proper for the 
ma.azine publisher to afford them 
the opportunity, providing there 
is 1) deception about it. 

wwever, I seriously question 
the wisdom of going very far on 
this line, because speculative se- 
curiiies mean a certain amount of 
loss. in this case to magazine 
reavers, and loss means lessened 
purchasing power. 
Notwithstanding the errors of 
judement, this investment secur- 
ity advertising movement has 
been carefully developed up to 
date. Advertising is an invest- 
ment for the long haul with 
the banker, and it is the same 
thing for the magazine that caters 
to it 
The future of the “movement” 
the hands of the publishers. 
cannot be too careful. 
> underlying purpose of my 
rks has been to develop in 
your minds the conclusion that 
publishers should exercise a cen- 
sorsiiip over advertisements sub- 
ed to them, particularly finan- 
dvertisements, and that hon- 
t advertisers in all lines should 
k them up. I have a sugges- 
to make which, it seems to 
meets the situation. 
seems to me that the justly 
red Quoin Club is the logical 
to take up this matter with 
‘tical seriousness. The Quoin 
is supposed to be a working 
stration of the modern princi- 
of co-operation. It is sup- 

d to include only publishers 
of the highest ideals. It was the 

fluence that so improved maga- 
conditions along the lines I 
discussed that the invest- 
t bankers were willing to con- 
t the use of magazines. 

' feel that the Quoin Club 

ight very properly seek for a 

lution of the situation I have 

d to define. I suggest that the 

red result can only be effect- 

ly secured by placing the in- 
ry on a broader foundation 

n the financial classification 


alone. It should be sufficiently 
comprehensive to cover all classi- 
fications. 

To my mind, what is really 
needed is a man, a committee, or 
an independent bureau, competent 
to search out the facts of a case 
and reduce those facts to an ac- 
curate conclusion. 

The American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation have a “protective com- 
mittee,” which has worked secret- 
ly and most effectively for many 
years in protecting the bankers 
against the enemy of society, and 
serving indirectly to accomplish 
a great public benefit. 

* Would not a similar committee, 
or its equivalent, in the publish- 
ing field be equally as serviceable 
in the protection of the publish- 
ers against the violation of their 
established standards? 

It would tend to elevate the 
average standards as they now 
hold and indirectly would accom- 
plish a great benefit to all honest 
advertisers, and a still greater 
benefit to the public which has so 
long been exploited through the 
medium of deceptive advertise- 


ments. 
Ce ee 


H. S. HOUSTON IN EUROPE 


Herbert S. Houston, of Doubleday, 


Page & Co., sailed August 19, on the 
Olympic, for Europe, where he_ will 
spend the next five or six weeks in a 
trip of mingled business and pleasure. 
In London he will meet and address a 
number of advertising men at the invi- 
tation of the English delegates to the 
recent Boston convention. He will tell! 
them about the advertising conditions 
here, and what the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs are doing to improve them 
through the educational course and 
otherwise. From London, he will go to 
Paris and later will run down for a 
holiday into Switzerland. 


Oo ——— 
PRIZE FOR AD-WRITER 


Roscoe C. Banker, advertising writer, 
with the Campbell-Ewald Company, De- 
troit, was the winner of the $100 prize 
offered by the American Printing Com- 
pany some time ago to the man who 
would get out the best “house organ” 
or monthly advertis‘ng booklet for the 
concern. The series has been running 
for nearly two years. a different con- 
testant getting out the “house organ” 
e2ch month. Mr. Banker scored 12 
points higher than the nearest com- 
petitor. 

—+o--—___—_—_. 

E. J. Gray is now associated with 
the Chicago office of Sherman & Bryan. 
Inc., advertising agents, New York and 
Chicago. 
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Editorial from San Francisco Examiner, Aug. 4, 1911. 


” 


family, talk. The circulation men and the advertising men and all the editorial 

men have been strutting about so pompously that we fear the fact may become 

noised abroad and the cause be misunderstood. The fact and the cause, how- 
ever, are really identical, and it is that so many different persons are showing 
their liking for “‘The Examiner” in an impressive, practical way that the news; 
again has smashed into smithereens all previous records, and is so pleased over it 
that it just can’t help talking it over with its friends. 


I IS absolutely necessary this morning to indulge in a little “Examiner’ 


We wouldn’t obtrude our personal emotions, however delectable, even on our 
own family circle, if we were not convinced that these new records made by ‘‘The 
Examiner” are really vital evidence of the healthy growth of San Francisco, and 
properly warrant mutual felicitation. 

Our readers remember doubtless how we all rejoiced a year ago when 
Examiner” passed the 100,000 mark in circulation, It was an achievement 
equaled by any other newspaper in the world to reach a circulation as lars 
actual paid subscribers as nearly 25 per cent of the total population of the city i 
which it was published. It was an unparalleled achievement in the less relativ 
respect that no city in the country of any size had a newspaper selling for 1 
than one cent that had a larger circulation than ‘*The Examiner.” 

The achievement of “The Examiner” was merely a reflection, of course, of 
enlightenment of the people and the steady advance of the city, and 
source of unmixed gratification at home and widespread comment throug 
newspaperdom everywhere. 

It was freely prophesied that these astounding figures could not be apprec 
swelled for many years to come, and that probably they could not be ret: 
through any sustained period. It seemed a reasonable prophecy at the time, 
might even have been subscribed to by “The Examiner” itself in its inner 
sciousness; but, as the facts have developed, the prophets were all foolishly 
from the truth. 

A little more than a year has elapsed, and in this time “The Examiner” h 
reached— 


An Average Daily Circulation—No Sunday Fig- 
ures Being Used to Create the Average—Of More 
Than 105,000 Copies. 

And a Sunday Circulation of More Than 188,000. 


The growth to these figures has been gradual. In the last seven months the 
strides have been almost uniform monthly, starting with a little more than ‘100,000 
on January Ist. 


There are many remarkable features to this advance during these seven months, 
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e most conspicuous is that they include the season when all newspapers are 
med to reach the lowest circulation figures of the year. The success of 
Examiner,” not only in holding its own, but in making a gain of 20 per 
f its previous total circulation, is the surest sign, not alone of the prosperity 
newspaper, but of the steady growth and prosperity of the community in 
it circulates. 
s significant also in another and more psychological respect, and that is that 
wspaper reading public appreciates and is desirous of supporting a newspaper 
sane, wholesome, progressive and honest. 


re are some interesting attributes to a newspaper circulation and its com- 
e size that may be of interest to those of our readers who seldom take time 


> the subject serious consideration. 
isco, and ° ° ° . . 
s necessary to start, of course, in this instance, with the primary fact that— 


“The Examiner’s” Circulation Is Considerably 


Larger than the Combined Circulation of Its Two 
Morning Contemporaries, and Considerably Larger 
Than Twice the Circulation of Either of Them. 


on this, the other natural correlative facts are briefly these: 


total advertising in “The Examiner” is as great in volume practically, 


by month, as the combined advertising of the two other morning newspapers. 


te 


lassified advertising in ‘‘The Examiner” is greater in volume than that of 
five other dailies combined. 


real estate advertising in ‘‘The Examiner’ is greater than that of all the 
ther dailies combined. 


automobile advertising in “The Examiner” for the first seven months of 
ear was greater in volume than that of any other San Francisco newspaper. 


e Examiner” has more advertising given exclusively to it than any other 
Francisco newspaper. 


Examiner” has more advertising from the retail] stores that call them- 
s exclusive than any other San Francisco newspaper. 
e Examiner” has more advertising from retail stores that consider themselves 
popular in their offerings than that of any other San Francisco newspaper. 
ther words, in all respects “The Examiner,” for perfectly obvious reasons, 
ts to its columns the same comparative volume of advertising that its com- 
tive excess in circulation naturally justifies. 


e Examiner” truly appreciates that all these favors are bestowed by its 
rous family as a trust to be reverently cherished. 
main 


It will strive continuously 
worthy of the distinguisting preference. 
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Your advertisement in the local daily newspaper 


New England 


will grip the interest of the readers greater than if i 
any other medium. 


Here the local newspaper represents power 


mould opinion in favor of any product. 


These papers do business for business men every 


day, and will do business for you. 


These cities are prosperous, the papers are all home 
papers that long ago won the confidence of their 


readers. 


The local merchants know their power to move 
goods and handle readily advertised products and give 


them a fair show to success. 


In the local cities the advertised goods have the 


right of way instead of “here is something better we 


make ourselves.” 


TEN CITIES AND PAPERS YOU CAN BANK ON. 


Portland,Me.,Express Springfield,Mass.,Union 
Burlington,Vt.,Free Press Worcester,Mass.,Gazette 
Lynn, Mass.,Item Meriden,Ct.,Record 
Salem,Mass.,News Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 
New Bedford s'3'Ger4 ry New Haven,Ct.,Register 
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KEEPING TO THEIR CLASS 


has been alleged that the wide 
tising of different products has 
an increase in prices. To view 


s in a fair light we must bunch to- 


the judicious and the unju- 
is advertising, considering equally, 
idvertising successes and failures. 
me busnesses depend for their 
ss or failure, fundamentally upon 
e-tising. 
her group of businesses may de- 
in a contingent or indirect way 
advertising. ‘ 
third group may have little or 
g to do with advertising as it is 


y thought of—ther advertising may 


ely by word of mouth. 
s easy to see that overenthusiasm 
dvertising might lead the last 
to disastrous expenditure. 
middle group, which depends 
advertising in only an_ indirect 
probably can make no mistake in 
licious expend ture of money for 
irpose, 
first group necessarily constitutes 
effective buyers of newspaper, mag- 
billboard and similar space.— 
Vilson, Manager Wilson Machine 
‘any, before Des Moines Admen’s 


Sd 


SS AGENTRY OF T. A. E. 


mas A, Edison thinks he has now 


nvented the storage battery that will 


me the main objections to the 
»w in use. He told of an old 
y cart that he had turned into a 
vehicle in no time. All he did 
take off the shafts and instal! 
f the suitcase variety of storage 
ries along with a motor.—Excerpt 
i news dispatch. 


he kid’s clever, all right. We have 


rofound respect for the system or 

ver it is that enables him to slip 

ver on the hard-hearted editors. 

f us have our troubles getting 

th an occasional news story. This 

i person just rolls up his sleeves, 

he has no moustache to deceive 

iblic, and passes that little old 

battery, with. whiskers on it, 

his tall silk hat. The editor 

‘Marvelous,” for about half a 

Packard,” Packard 
tor Car Company, Detroit. 
+ 0+ — 


MOINES TALKED CONVEN- 
TION 


ut seventy-five members of the 
Moines, Ia., Admen’s Club met at 
noon meeting, August 15. Presi- 
t Le Quatte called on various mem- 
to give reports of the trip to Bos- 
ind of the doings of the conven- 
All agreed that the trip was one 
r to be forgotten, and very fruit- 
All who went declared that they 
a very good time, and that the 
ton people were very hospitable. All 
1 advertising men are pleased with 
return of the Printers’ Ink Cup 
Des Moines, together with the first 


e-presidency of the national associa- 


The Strength 


of the 
Gazette 
in 


Worcester 
Mass. 


is due to its Concentrated Cir- 
culation—over 90% in and close 
to Worcester. 





Confidence of Its Readers in 
the integrity and civic useful- 
ness of the Gazette. 





Largest Evening Circulation 
—the largest of any evening 
paper in Central or Western 
Massachusetts. 


“The Paper that Goes Home!” 








JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


The Chicago Record - Herald 


In July, 1911, carried more advertising 
than during any previous July in its 
history, surpassing last year’s record by 


A Gain of 225 Columns 


Here are the July advertising fig- 
ures for all of the Chicago morning 
papers: 

Record-Herald 225 Columns Gain 
Chicago Tribune .... 91 Columns Loss 
Chicago Examiner..146 Columns Gain 
Inter Ocean 42 Columns Gain 
These comparisons are made from state- 
ments prepared by the Washington 
Press, an independent audit company. 


During the first seven months of 1911 
The Record-Herald showed a gain of 
1,430 columns in the amount of ad- 
vertising carried over the correspond- 
ing period last year. This is a larger 
gain than that of all the other morn- 
ing papers combined. 


SWORN NET PAID CIRCULATION 
From Jan, 1, 1911, to July $1, 1911: 
Daily Average, Exceeding.....200,000 
Sunday Average, Exceeding... .214,000 


The Association of American Adver- 
tisers has recently examined and cer- 
tified to the circulation of 


The Chicago Record - Herald 


New York Office, Times Building 
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PROBLEM OF THE SIZE OF 
THE AD 


FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE THE SIZE 
OF THE SPACE—IN GENERAL, THE 
AD SHOULD BE LARGE ENOUGH TO 
REFLECT CORRECTLY THE RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE OF THE BUSINESS 


By C. H. Willard. 

The “right” size of the ad—or is 
there, after all, a “right” size? 

Let us hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter first, in order 
to see whither we are tending. 

“When you are building a busi- 
ness,” says a keen critic of adver- 
tising campaigns, “go slow and 
count every agate line. 

“When you have arrived, take 
big space and blanket the country! 

“You can advertise big or small, 
much or little, in any way that 
pays, while you are climbing. But 
the minute you reach the top, 
and have a prestige to maintain, 
you must live up to it, or pay the 
consequences. A big reputation 
demands big means to safeguard 
it. Advertising noblesse oblige.” 

The same conclusion lies at the 
end of another road 

The size of the advertisement 
depends somewhat, at least, on the 
size of the appropriation. Then, 
we must consider the article itself, 
the price and margin of profit, to 
say nothing of the demand for it. 

The advertising medium, its 
character and circulation and the 
cost of its space are also elements 
which must enter into our calcula- 
tions. And the size of our com- 
petitor’s ads—we cannot disregard 
that. Over and above all this is 
the question of copy, experience, 
prestige. Therefore: 

The space should be large 
enough: (1) to command atten- 
tion; (2) tell the story, comfort- 
ably; (3) convey by its appear- 
ance an agreeable impression; and 
(4) be as much larger as will 
pull economically. 

An advertiser may, for one rea- 
son or another, be forced to take 
small space—the character of his 
article and the market conditions 
may compel it — but generally 
speaking it is the heavy blows 
that count; the economies are up 
among the high-power ads. 
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An extreme example of tuis 
makes the point clear. Rice, the 
mining promoter, who afterwards 
sold $200,000,000 worth of min ng 
stock within a year or two, chic ‘ly 
by advertising, laid out the first 
$1,000 committed to him in just 
two insertions, one each in two 
papers. The returns were so re- 
markable that the brokers employ- 
ing him were soon spending $io,- 
ooo a month, and putting it all out 
on big space. 

For thirty-four years a firm of 
shoe merchants, in Washington, 
D. C., Robert Berberich’s Sons, 
did business without advertising 
and grew a little. In 1902 it began 
to advertise, and has since in- 
creased the business twelve times 
over. It seldom uses less than a 
full page three times a week, and 
has used as much as four pages in 
one issue. 

When the average department 
store starts to climb, it seldom 
or never goes back to little space. 

The bigger the space, the more 
impressive the ad ought to be. 
You can make a noise with a big 
ad. Physically and mentally, it 
overpowers the smaller ad. Big 
things unquestionably attract us 
here in America. It may be our 

fault or the fault of the times. 
The big ads may turn out in many 
cases to be less meritorious on the 
whole, but the fact remains that 
size does what nothing but size 
can do. 

A small ad, for example, will 
be seen by a relatively small pro- 
portion of the public, and a small 
ad, once read, is more easily 
avoided than a larger ad. We can 
glide over it without effort, sub- 
consciously. 

You can’t escape the big ad that 
way. Even when you want to es- 
cape it, you have to make the 
effort. And the effort is a silent 
testimony to the size of the ad. 

There’s a cumulative effect, too. 
The succession of shocks which 
you get from big space cannot help 
but stir up suggestions of power, 
organization, success. Somehow 
or other, these connote quality 
and service. 

So for a large proposition, large 
space is the logical thing. Not 
necessarily any given space, but 
space large enough to reflect the 
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rtance of the house in its 
of business. 


his. 
t is almost always a mistake 


a house not to assume the | 


place in its advertising that it 
doe: in its merchandising. It is 
like!y to be working at a disad- 
vantage, if it does not do so. — 
There are exceptions to this, 
apparently. When a house has 
reacied the very acme of repute 
for quality of goods and service 
and ‘s appealing to a limited class 
which cannot be recruited at will, 
then very possibly it can afford 
to be negligent of large space and 
use only so much as is necessary 
to tell the important news. Such 
a house is “advertised by its lov- 
ing friends.” It has got past 
the stage where it has to go out- 
side its business to impress. 
Houses like these are very few, 


and almost invariably have only | 
Distance weakens | 
Furthermore, the | 
market seldom is limited. Serv- | 


a local trade. 
their prestige. 


ice seldom is so perfect that it 
can dispense or nearly dispense 
with advertising. Prestige and 
contidence are plants of slow 
growth and not too great hardi- 
ness. It is best to be on the safe 


side. and try out the effect of | 


large space. 

A; to how the kind of medium 
aflects the size of the ad, there is 
something to be said. 

Newspapers, of course, are read 
for the news they give. Most ad- 
vertising men want their ads next 
to news, where they will be seen. 
Most of them would even sacrifice 
something in size to make sure 


of it, preferring, say, something | 


less than a page in size in order 
to have a column of reading down 


the side and an inch or more at | 


the top. 
This theory supposes that the 


average run of “news” is more in- | 
teresting than the average ad. | 
Perhaps it is, but it is not more | 
interesting than,the best ad. Is | 
here any doubt that women read | 
more | 
eligiously than they do the news | 
lumns? Or that the big spreads | 


department-store ads 


i the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
1 not interest book-buyers more 


Regardless of , 
ther considerations, it should | 





The people 


of 
Portland 


Maine 


demand a good paper, and it is 
given them by the Publishers of 


the 
EVENING 


EXPRESS 


and Portland’s Peopie have, in 
turn, given the Evening Express 
a good circulation. 


Largest Circulation of any Maine 
Daily! 
Circulation exceeds that of Both 
other Portland Dailies COM- 
BINED, by OVER Fifty per 
cent! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


Feister-Owen 
| Press 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 





Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 








{nquire about our Distribution 
and Sampling Service 
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than nine-tenths of the. current 
news? Thousands of people who 
will never be automobilists read 
automobile advertising for its 
sheer interest. 

There are news possibilities in 
almost every proposition. It is 
not a sordid, uninteresting fact 
that people desire soap, or break- 
fast tood or chewing gum. When 
a great novelist uncovers the in- 
terest masking under common- 
place things and doings, we rise 
up and call him blessed and buy 
his books to the end of time. 
When a great advertising writer 
does the same thing, we buy the 
goods he writes about. We can’t 
resist the human touch. 

An interesting ad is its own 
“next reading.” and as such is not 
helped by a border of news. It 
has more prestige to gain from 
occupying a whole page than it 
has advantage to lose by sacrific- 
ing the “reading.” The broad- 
side is worth more than the strat- 
egy. 
The condition is much the same 
in the magazines. In those which 
run the advertisements along with 
the reading, there is no question as 
to the value of size. One of the 
standing problems then is how to 
make the permitted half-page look 
like a whole page, and dominate 
the accompanying reading mat- 
ter. 

In the advertising section of the 
standard monthly, the size is even 
more important, if anything. The 
general public judges by what it 
sees, and the imposing appearance 
of an ad carries weight. Viewed 
in this light, it would appear to 
be a serious mistake to cut down 
the size of your ad below what is 
expected of you, to share your 
space and expense—if it is a page 
—unless there are strong reasons 
for doing so. 

“Every once in a while there 
is a movement among big adver- 
tisers to save money by cutting 
down on space,” says one of the 
magazine publishers, “but it gen- 
erally ends by their returning to 
the original size. Experimenting 
with small space is counterbal- 
anced by the increasing tendency 
to try out large space, to take 
double spreads, and four-page in- 
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serts, in color or on special 
per. There are enough successes 
too, to keep them trying. 

“As to cutting down on 
space, | have sometimes wond.re 
what would happen it all of 1 
advertisers took it into their h 
to cut their space in half at 
same time. I have wondered if 
it would not be a good thing f 
them to find out, once for all. 
would suffer, but their busi: 
taken as a whole, would suff 
great deal more, and the sui! 
ing would be immensely more 
ticeable than the saving. It would 
be like cutting down the size of 
an exposition, or a city. 

‘The magazine is created by the 
business need for it. Every ad is 
a business exhibit. And the great- 
er the number, the larger the 
size, and the better the character 
of the advertisements, the greater 
the prestige of the magazine as a 
medium—other things being equal 
—and the greater the power of 
every individual ad in it.” 

In the magazine, the page is 
the natural unit of advertising 
space. A double-page spread is 
more exclusive still, but it has not 
been established as a unit. A page 
is the appropriate size for a con- 
cern of national importance. When 
sO many advertisers take a page, 
the presumption apparently is 
that the concerns which take less 
than a page are less important. 
At any rate, it looks so. 

One of the leading agencies has 
kept track of these tendencies to 
enlarge or reduce space. It has 
followed the results with consider- 
able care and it has found that 
ina majority of instances, in all 
those, in fact, in which a restric- 
tion of outlay was not imperative, 
the results attending a reduction 
of space were not satisfactory. 
The loss in pulling power more 
than outweighed the saving effect- 
ed. The larger space was more 
economical. 

In the majority of cases it 
proved as serious a blunder to cut 
down the size of the ad as it 
would to cut down the number of 
insertions or of good mediums. 

Until more definite guides to 
choice of space are discovered, 
therefore we are probably justified 
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in believing that the practice of 
mo-t successful advertisers in aim- 
~ at large space is substantially 


a 2 rs 


TILL SOME IDEAS LEFT 

An argument must give data concern- 
ing the thing proposed. The skill is not 
so mach in giving much data as in giv- 
ing ‘he most effective data. The real 
esse: tial nature of most things does not 
cons st in the material substances which 
com.ose them, but in the relationships 
and ‘unctions which they sustain. 

Wter is,not adequately described by 
crating that it is composed of two parts 
ot irogen to one of oxygen. The 

tant thing about water is the uses 

may be made of it. 

ne is able to give an exhaustive 
lescr: ption of anything. The relation- 

which even a simple thing sus- 
tains are innumerable. 

A bar of soap may be completely de- 
scrived so far as its chemical constitu- 
ents “re concerned, but no exploiter of 
soap has been able to tell us all that 
migiit be said about his soap. There is 
no end to the possible uses, the possi- 
ble methods of securing it, the possible 
savincs and delights which may be se- 
cured from it. 

In presenting an argument in favor 
of any proposition it is not necessary 

resent much data, but only such 

as is essential to the purpose in 

The question then naturally 

arises as to what data should be pre- 
sented and what omitted. This question 
1ot be answered merely by a study 

of the thing offered for sale, or of the 
act desired, but rather by a study of 
the persons who are to be affected by 
the argument.—Wa'ter Dill Scott, in 

Influencing Men In Business.” 

—_—___~+or— 


r\NDARD SIZE MOTOR NEWS- 
PAPER 


e Western Motor Record has been 
ed, with head offices in San 
isco. It claims to be the only 
ird size newspaper in the country 
ted exclusively to automobile top- 
nd consists of e'ght pages or more. 
editor is Pitt P. Hand, formerly 
ging editor of the San Francisco 
and before that with the Hearst 
rs in an editorial capacity. George 

Bacon is advertising manager. 
vas formerly advertising manager 
‘oot-Toot, the automobile publica- 
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E AN “ADVERTISEMENT PAR- 
zx 


inique society affair the other day 
“Chicago suburb was the ‘‘adver- 
ment party” given by Miss Genevra 
:, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. G. 
Most of the guests were dressed 
pn or suggest various adver- 
rackers, soaps, flours, perfumes, 
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| Leading 


| Paper of 


| New Haven 


Connecticut’s 
Largest City 
is the Evening 


Register 


\. Two-Cent paper with a Larger 
Circulation than any other New 
Haven Paper. 

Leads in Prestige 


Leads in Equipment 
Leads in Circulation 


| JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


EXPORT ADVERTISING 


Opportunity 


This company wishes to open ne- 
gotiations with firms or individ- 
uals in the leading manufacturing 
centers of the United States and 
Canada who have established or- 
ganizations and the necessary ac- 
quaintance with manufacturers in 
their territory to handle an im- 
portant export proposition. 


To the right party in each cen- 
ter we are prepared to give the 
exclusive advertising representa- 
tion of five foreign trade jour- 
nals, each one the recognized 
leader in its trade and territory 
and covering an immense field. 


Address, giving particulars, 


North American Publicity Co. 


| 154 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS METHODS IN 
THE EXPORT FIELD 


PATHETIC LACK OF COMMON SENSE 
MANIFESTED BY MANY BIG AMER- 
ICAN MANUFACTURERS IN DEAL- 
ING WITH EXPORT TRADE—SHOULD 
APPLY SAME SOUND BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES ABROAD AS AT HOME 
—CURRENT EXPORT PHILOSOPHY 
CRITICISED 


By Franklin Johnston, 


Publisher, Exporter, New 


American 
York, 

The manufacturer of a certain 
machine possessing great labor- 
saving possibilities—let us say in 
the textile line—recently began an 
export campaign. 

Among the first results was a 
substantial order from Buenos 
Aires accompanied with a request 
for the exclusive agency for the 
Argentine Republic. The request 
was granted and a long-time con- 
tract entered into. No more Ar- 
gentine orders were received, and 
with good reason. 

The Buenos Aires firm which 
had secured the agency was one 
of the leading textile manufac- 
turers of that city. Its only inter- 
est in securing the agency of this 
machine was to stifle sales of the 
machine among its competitors. 
The American manufacturer de- 
liberately spoiled his own business 
through sheer thoughtlessness. 
He had no one but himself to 
blame for his temporary failure 
in the market. He could not plead 
ignorance of foreign ways of do- 
ing business, for the folly of 
blindly giving a valuable agency 
away under such conditions would 
be as patent in Fall River as in 
Buenos Aires. 

Is it true that American manu- 
facturers fail to get their full 
share of export business because 
they adopt-the same business prin- 
ciples and methods abroad that 
they do at home? 

I believe precisely the opposite 
is true—that those manufacturers 
fail to get their full share who do 
not adopt the same business prin- 
ciples and methods abroad that 
they do at home. 

This is a somewhat revolution- 
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ary statement to make, for one 
oi the most persistent of the glit. 
tering generalities which the edi- 
torial-writing and after-dinner. 
speaking schools of expcrting 
have given us is “Export business 
is different. You cannot do busi- 
ness abroad in the same way you 
do it here.” 

As applied to the basic prin- 
ciples of selling goods that for- 
mula is untrue. 

As applied to the petty details 
of selling in a given country it is 
doubtless true. True also to the 
extent that you cannot do busi- 
ness in Constantinople the same 
way you do it in Mexico City, and 
so on ad lib. 

My own impression, after sev- 
eral thousand miles foreign travel- 
ing and study of conditions affect- 
ing sales of American manufac- 
tured goods, is not how different 
business is abroad but how sim- 
ilar. 

Common-sense business metb- 
ods, energy, making good and 
printers’ ink count the world over. 
All the differences in minor de- 
tails in various localities will be 
taken care of by common sense. 
The language of business is like 
the language of love, pretty much 
the same the world over. The 
race which has produced the 
greatest merchants is the race 
without a nationality. 

The failures in export cam- 
paigns are due not to sticking to 
the old ways and principles, but 
to abandoning the very methods 
which are necessary to genuine 
success in this country. 

The case of the textile -manu- 
facturer is by no means unique. 
Indeed, it is typical of the blun- 
ders which are made by American 
manufacturers new to export 
business, blunders which are very 
often due to the intoxication of 
receiving a foreign order. As a 
matter of fact, the first order 
from any given foreign territory 
usually means little in itself to 
the manufacturer who realizes 
the true possibilities. It is simply 
the entering wedge, and the manu- 
facturer who loses his perspective, 
transforms it into a temporary 
block to future progress. 

Order-intoxication cannot be 
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blam-d in the case of a well- 
know.) pump manufacturer who at 
one | me was quoting better terms 
to re'ail dealers in Europe than 
to hi: foreign selling agents whose 
trade he was actually spoiling. 
That. again, was not adopting 
meth ds to foreign conditions but 
was « mply sales suicide. 

In nother instance, the manu- 
factu cr of a woodworking ma- 
chine quoted a price to a Peruvian 
gener | importer who had a cus- 
tomer. a woodworking establish- 
ment, for it. The general im- 
porter placed the order through 
his New York export commission 
merchants, allowing them 2% per 
cent uying commission. Mean- 
while he had secured, of course, 
the woodworking establishment’s 
order, charging a fair profit over 
and above what he had to pay 
for the machine. 

A few months after the machine 
had been delivered to the ulti- 
mate buyer, the manufacturer de- 
cided to do a little foreign cir- 
cularizing and sent. circulars, 
price-lists and discount sheets to 
along list of names, in Peru, all 
possible customers of the general 
importer. 

These lists actually offered bet- 
ter prices by 30 per cent than the 
manufacturer had quoted the 
Peruvian general importer. The 
result was that the woodworking 
establishment received the price- 
list, demanded a rebate of 30 per 
cent from the general importer, 
the general importer demanded 
the same from the export commis- 
sion house, and it, in turn, from 
the manufacturer. 

Naturally that manufacturer’s 
business in Peru was set back by 
the bad feeling aroused. 

Occurrences such as these are 
all too frequent, and I reiterate 
that the fault lies not in trying to 
do things the same way, but in 
doine them differently—in not giv- 
ing to the export branch of the 
business the same. careful atten- 
tion that an important domestic 
market would receive. 

Admittedly there are in many 
countries trade customs which 
must be reckoned with. Condi- 
tions which arise from them, how- 
ever are no more difficult to face 


than any of the daily problems 
which the manufacturer or sales 
manager must face in his domestic 
trade. 

It is, however, probably true, 
that in the unparalleled growth 
of the United States many manu- 
facturers have been able to “get 
by” in the domestic market de- 
spite slipshod methods of doing 
business. They cannot hope to 
do the same in the export busi- 
ness. 

Some manufacturers are to-day 
reluctant to go after export busi- 
ness because they feel an air of 
mystery surrounding it. There is 
no mystery at all, no new and un- 
tried business methods to learn. 
The methods and principles are 
the same. So is the chief problem 
—meeting competition. 

Many of these doubting broth- 
ers are frightened by the bogey 
of German and English competi- 
tion, when as often as not their 
real competition abroad will be 
their neighbor around the corner, 
the very competitor who keeps 
them energetic here at home. 

The failures to accomplish sat- 
isfactory results abroad are made 
usually by manufacturers whose 
business methods are poor at 
home as well as abroad, or manu- 
facturers who fail to give their 
export business the same care 
thet they would give an important 
territory in this country. 

Making Spanish clerks “export 
managers” is not good business. 
Sending out salesmen because 
they are linguists and not because 
they are salesmen, is not good 
business, 

Quoting discounts haphazard to 
Tom, Dick and Harry, just be- 
cause they are all foreigners, in- 
stead of maintaining the same dif- 
ferences in prices to consumer, 
retailer, wholesaler and jobber, or 
general importer, that one would 
do in Colorado or Maine, is not 
good business. 

Giving exclusive agencies to un- 
known people; making retail mer- 
chants exclusive agents, thus 
cutting off al! the rest of the trade 
in the country; packing goods 
badly; delaying orders; ignoring 
customers’ requests; ignoring spe- 
cial requirements of given local- 
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to make a practical form upon which 
to drape a dress if the women knew 
nothing about it ? 


If you have any device 
which would help a 
woman in her work, you 
should take advantage of 
the greatest educator of 
the modern - housewife to 
tell her about it. 


The 
Butterick Trio 


Res Sat 


Advertising Manager 
Butterick Building, New Y 4 


F. H. RALSTEN, Western Adv. Manager 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


ities; none of these is good »usi- 
ness. Yet these are the me‘hods 
which hamper export bus:ness 
They are all methods, I tate it, 
which no broad-gauge business 
man would use in this coun:ry, 

One seldom hears a manufac- 
turer laying stress on the fact 
that he has an agent in Denver, 
for instance. His agency there is 
only important to him if it sells 
goods. And he works mighty 
hard, usually, to help that agency, 

One often hears manufacturers 
say, “Oh, we're well fixed in 
Rio. We have an agent there” 
As often as not, in these cases, 
the agent is so only in name. 

Agents abroad or at home are 
only agents if they sell goods. 
And the best of them can no more 
be omnipresent in Germany than 
they can here. In our own busi- 
ness we spend the most money in 
advertising in these territories 
where we have solicitors. That 
seems a manifestation of an ele- 
mentary law of good business. 
Yet manufacturers sometimes stop 
export advertising simply because 
they have foreign agents! 

The manufacturer who ap- 
proaches the problem of building 
an export business with his mind 
set not on adopting revolutionary 
methods, but on sticking to the 
soundest principles of business, is 
on the road to success. 

Such a manufacturer will not 
jump in blindly with an expensive 
export department before he 
knows what sort of a chance his 
goods have. Nor will such a man 
waste months investigating wheth- 
er he can sell his goods or not 
when he knows his competitors 
with similar goods are getting 
business, 

Neither will he ignore the 
fundamental machinery of distri- 
bution with its middlemen, agents, 
retailers and ultimate consumers. 

Perhaps the chief criticism 
which American manufacturers 
are open to to-day as regards 
their export trade is that such 
gross carelessness is shown fe- 
garding quotations of prices in- 
discriminately to all sorts and 
conditions of prospective custom- 
ers abroad. 

As a general rule prices should 
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e quoted before knowing the 
tion of the foreign prospect, 
ther consumer, retailer, whole- 
r, general importer, or manu- 
irer’s agent. 

e middleman’s 
ign trade is much more stable 


position in 


in the domestic trade. Each 
in the international selling 
has a function, and while 
iven manufacturer can, per- 


5, dispense with some of the 


he cannot do so with safety 
imply ignoring the whole lot 


| quoting the same price to the 
mer that he does to the gen- 


importer, the wholesaler, re- 
etc. Worse than that, I 
encountered instances where 
‘facturers seemed to quote 
prices and terms accord- 
the weather. On fine days 
offered low prices on go- 
On dull days 
quoted high prices and de- 
led cash in advance. 
air weather or foul, the trade 
on and the standing of the 
ect was not given a moment’s 
deration. 
this cry of “You must do 
ness differently abroad” there 
grain of truth. This is that 
ust do it more carefully. 
care ig required, simply be- 
the buyer and the seller 
far distant, one from the 
r, and mistakes or misunder- 
dings cannot be corrected 
the telephone or on the next 
of the salesman. 


——__+e+—__—_ 
RIGHT SORT OF ROMANCE 


at the romance of the goods— 
incident in the life of the goods. 
it up and use it. If the customer 
of the manufacture and _senti- 


t connected with-the goods before 


laid them before him his 
thy and interest would often 
the sale. Forget the polish for 
in a while. Paint for him the 
re of the forest in bloom and then 
the ax, the log jam, the 
the giant 
saw, the wonderful machinery, the 
is going in at one end, and finally 
mpleted creation! 
w your goods and the story of 
goods. Then tell it. You will 
our goods.—Music Trade Review. 
——+oo——— 


finally 


e “tricks of the trade” are grow- 
fewer all the time, and no small 
of credit for this condition is 
to the organized brains repre- 
by the “ad” clubs of the coun- 
”—Clacinnets “Times-Star.” 
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National advertising in Farm 
and Fireside is a simpler 
machine than any other kind 
of advertising because there 
are fewer cogs. 

The office boy told the visitor that 
he was a ‘‘doer.’? 

‘*‘What do you mean?’’ asked the 
visitor. 

*‘T mean that when the boss wants 
anything done he tells the manager, the 
manager tells the bookkeeper, the 
bookkeeper tells the stenographer, and 


the stenographer tells me. I don’t have 
anybody to tell, so I have to do it.”” 


In the general store the pro- 
prietor himself waits on his 
customers. When they ask 
for articles advertised in Farm 
and Fireside, he knows them. 
As he is both his own clerk 
and his own buyer, the oper- 
ation of placing your goods 
before him is simplified if you 
advertise in 


FARM”"FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, O. Chicago 
ene 
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San J. Charies Greene 
Francisco’s of San_ Francisco 
has an idea which 
Opportunity },. believes is big 
enough to be seen and appre- 
ciated by the authorities which 
will control the destinies of the 
Exposition in San Francisco in 
1915. He points out the great 
fundamental fallacy upon which 
the Jamestown Exposition au- 
thorities proceeded: the belief 
that newspapers all over the 
country would print columns of 
free publicity about the exposi- 
tion—a dream that was so far 
from being realized that there 
were millions of people through- 
out the Middle West who never 
so much as heard there was an 
exposition at Jamestown. And he 
thinks it is possible for the San 
Francisco- exposition people to 
realize that the day of free pub- 
licity is over. 
Not only does the A. N. P. A. 
send out frequent bulletins hold- 
ing up to ridicule every attempt 
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made to get free publicit. in 
guise of news, but it is a gcner- 
ally understood thing in very 
editorial office in every city o/ the 
United States to boost loca. af- 
fairs and not publish any: jing 
favorable to any other city. The 
chances for getting free pub icity 
even for so public-spirited an en- 
terprise as the Panama-Pacific- 
International Exposition ar too 
slight to be given a place on » list 
of promotion plans, 

Mr. Greene’s idea is: Legin 
now to advertise the Expos:tion. 
Erect big painted. signs one hun- 
dred feet long in all the leading 
cities; change the copy every 
month; paint pictures of the 
buildings going up; the prices 
paid for labor; the climatic con- 
ditions; the investment opportu- 
nities. Use also big electric signs, 
billboards, magazines, newspa- 
pers, and other mediums as judg- 
ment may dictate, all focusing at- 
tention on San Francisco in 1915. 

Expositions are supposed to set 
the pace in doing things well, and 
in instituting new and _ better 
methods. It is the pride of the 
directors of Chicago and St. 
Louis expositions that the influ- 
ence of their achievements still 
survives as an example of pro- 
gressive methods and efficient ad- 
ministration. But so far no ex- 
position has set a conspicuously 
efficient example in  advertis- 
ing. 

It now becomes the opportunity 
ef San Francisco to show wha. 
can be done with a thoroughly 
comprehensive and intelligent ad- 
vertising campaign—a campaign 
that is neither extravagant nor 
niggardly, but judiciously attuned 
to the requirements of the occa- 
sion. 





PRINTERS’ INK Says: 

If nobody wanted the biggest 
half the business world would 
lose fifty-one per cent of its talk. 








Saving the The story. is told 


% of a_ well-known 
Com American adver- 
mission tiser who was to 


open up his business in a big way 
in England. He thought that the 
volume of his advertising sh uld 
entitle him to the usual agents 
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discount, and he proceeded to in- 
yes gate the willingness of in- 
div: ual papers to allow that dis- 
court. To his surprise he found 
ther as a rule quite willing to 
meet him on that basis. Later he 
was recounting to H. Gordon 
Seli:idge, the London merchant, 
his uccess in getting the papers 
to a ree to his terms as regards 
the «zent’s discount. 

“Sos,” said Selfridge, “you can 
do t).at easily enough. The ques- 
tion s, what kind of rate did you 
get? How do you know that the 
discount isn’t included in your 
rate? Better get an agent to 
quote you a price for placing your 
business and see how much he 
could save you commission and 
all.” 

The story goes that the adver- 
tiser decided to buy the space 
through the agent and !et him 
have his commissions. 








PRINTERS’ INK says: 
The example of the extremist 








is often a real aid to conservative 
judgiient, 
Selling It is often a mat- 


Power vs. wl - Po ae to 
Cleveraeas Geet nen aha 

tising men why 
certain large advertisers will buy 
expensive spaces and fill them up 
with copy which the veriest tyro 
in advertising could demonstrate 
was not pointed at the target of 
sales building. When a conspicu- 
ous advertiser puts out “clever” 
copy he is apt to draw after him 
a long train of imitators who 
imagine that the very degree of 
success attained by that big ad- 
vertiser is due to the cleverness 


of his copy. How chagrined 
would such advertisers be if they 
knew the real facts as they ap- 


pear in a typical case. 

\ large manufacturing concern, 
advertising in a big way, runs a 
line of “Smart Alex” copy, and 
does a big business. But nearly 
everybody who is-in a position to 
judge intelligently believes that 
the business is built up on the 
merit of the goods and the ef- 
fective work of the selling organ- 
ization, and not on account of the 
advertising at all. The copy is 
written by an officer of the com- 


pany who enjoys doing that sort 
of thing, and he is big enough to 
have his way. The total appro- 
priation for advertismg could be 
lifted bodily out of the business 
and the profits would still be sat- 
isfactory, so there are no figures 
to prove that the copy hurts the 
business. ae 7 
And yet if advertising experi- 
ence is worth anything it can be 
readily determined that the same 
money might be made to do a big- 
ger part in the work of sales pro- 
motion, even if it proved less 
pleasing to the officer who enjoys 
writing clever copy. Following 
the leader as to style of’ copy is 
not always as safe as it looks. 








PRINTERS’ INK Says: ; 

Wherever there’s a congestion 
of business there’s something 
that ought to be changed. 





Self-Interest\t. used to be said 


with considerable 
- — wit and a_ great 


deal of truth that 
there were just four reasons why 
the United States did not have a 
Parcels Post—and here would 
follow the names of the four 
leading express companies. The 
obvious motive of self-interest 
was too conspicuous to last, and 
so it became necessary to round 
up other mighty forces to work 
against the Parcels Post lest: the 
sheer ludicrousness of the situa- 
tion would swing public senti- 
ment overwhelmingly in favor of 
such postal laws as have been 
found advantageous to fifty-four 
of the leading nations of the 
world — excepting the United 
States. 

So here it comes: the “Ameri- 
can League of Associations,” 
backed up by what? Not by or- 
ganizations that care primarily 
for the welfare of the country, 
but organizations which obviously 
profit by the present medieval 
postal restrictions on packages 
weighing over four pounds. All 
of the officers of the A. L. A. are 
also officers in big wholesale 
houses, which sell goods to coun- 
try dealers. The sub-title on the 
League’s letterhead reads: “For 
Town and Village Improvement, 
Home Advancement, and Home 
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ing up to ridicule every attempt 


entitle him to the usual agent's 
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Trade Protection and Develop- 
ment. 

“Specifically, this organization is 
now opposittg the proposed Par- 
cels Post legislation, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: The postal de- 
ficit will be increased, the coun- 
trys commercial system revolu- 
tionized, the delivery of legiti- 
mate mail delayed, the population 
of rural communities depleted 
and their progress retarded, and 
that it is class legislation, for in 
seeking to favor the farmer who 
needs no such preferment, it will 
subsidize a commercial interest 
whose basic business principle is 
hostility to the best trade dis- 
tribution.” 

Commercially speaking it is 
hard to blame vested interests 
for working to protect a method 
of merchandise distribution 
around which their present oper- 
ating methods are built. It is 


like asking the railroads to elec-, 


trify their lines entering the 
great cities when they have on 
hand all the equipment necessary 
for filling the air with soft coal 
smoke. They can’t see it, and 
they can find a thousand reasons 
why it wouldn’t be an expedient 
thing for the public for them to 
electrify their lines. 

But the public is now so well 
educated in its ability to detect 
the hand of self-interest through 
quasi- philanthropic propaganda 
paid for by people who profit 
directly from “letting well enough 
alone,” that such activities only 
serve to make more apparent the 
necessity of catching step with 
the nations of the world in re- 
gard to low cost distribution of 
commodities through a Parcels 
Post. 








PRINTERS’ INK Says: 

The best way to develop co- 
operation is to show samples of 
the goods yourself. 


Advising Some of the big- 
gest business 

in the concerns in the 
Dark country, in some 


of the most competitive fields, 
have no hesitancy in making pub- 
lic the figures of their business, 
sales, expenses, etc. And yet in 
other concerns these figures are 


jealously guarded even from the 
advertising manager and the ad- 
vertising agent. How such secrecy 
can serve a business and no: do 
it positive harm is past finding 
out. Any one who is in a pos tion 
to recommend large expendi- 
tures, and yet not in a postion 
to know sales totals, 1s likely to 
make fundamental mistakes. A 
case in point is where an acdver- 
tising agent, together with the 
advertising manager of a concern, 
laid out a campaign based on 
what they supposed was the real 
strength of the business. In con- 
ference with the president it be- 
came necessary for him to give 
the actual totals, and to the 
amazement of the agent and the 
advertising manager the figures 
were less than half what the firm 
was reputed to be selling, and 
upon which figures the recom- 
mendation was based. And yet 
the plan stood well to be adopted 
had not this fact come out. 

Why this secrecy in dealing 
with men whose work affects the 
vitals of a business? The prec- 
edents of the best concerns are 
against it. Common-sense is 
against it. And yet how fre- 
quently do you find instances 
where even the advertising man- 
ager and the advertising agent 
must work in the dark as to re- 
sults, sales and assets. Such 
things belong to the old order, 
not to the new. 

Especially important is it that 
the advertising manager should 
have access to all the figures of 
a business. Without them it is 
impossible for him to develop that 
sense of responsibility which 
makes his position what it should 
be to a business. Advertising 
problems are not easily solved 
when one gives his whole time 
and thought to them, and surely 
they cannot be settled in a mo- 
ment by some officer of the com- 
pany who gives only casual at- 
tention to them, and yet who 
holds the real statistical informa- 
tion that would make sound judg- 
ment possible. 


The Cincinnati, O., Commercial Trib- 
une, a morning newspaper, was sold at 
sheriff’s sale recently to F. Homer, 
a Baltimore attorney, for $420. / 
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REAL VALUE OF CIRCULA- 
rION STATEMENTS 





NOT .0 MUCH THE SPECIFIC INFOR- 
MAlION IT GIVES TO THE ADVER- 
TIS} AS THE MORAL EFFECT IT 
HA: IN CAUSING PUBLISHERS TO 
DEA! IN PROVABLE FACTS—STATIS- 
TICs VALUABLE TO ONE BUSINESS 
MAY BE WORTHLESS TO ANOTHER, 
BUT THE OTHER SHOULD BE ABLE 
TO GET SUCH FIGURES AS HIS 
BUSINESS REQUIRES 


aC. C. Winningham, 
\dvertising Manager, The Hudson Mo- 

tor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Perhaps mine is not a typical 
case, for I do not consider circula- 
tion volume in the same light that 
| think other advertisers do. It 
matters little to me whether a pa- 
per has 5,000 or 50,000 circulation. 


Where it circulates and what it 
circulates is much more important. 
lf a publisher wishes to deceive he 


can do it in the face of any inves- 
tigation that has thus far been de- 
vised. I think competition on the 
basis of circulation adjusts pretty 
fairly the prices that the publish- 
ers charge per thousand circula- 
tion. 

I have never had any difficulty 
in obtaining circulation statements. 
I think most advertising managers 
do not know specifically what in- 
formation they require. No two 
apy e | men want the same 
kind of information. No two men 
could use it, for the reason that 
their needs are entirely different. 
It involves even in the most sys- 
tematic offices, considerable extra 
effort to get out the character of 
reports that the many different 
advertising managers ask for. 

But where the request is specific 
I never have had a refusal on the 
part of the publisher. I have had 
many delays which might be con- 
strued as evasions. I, of course, 
use no publications which do not 
furnish circulation statements. 

I think all this circulation con- 
cern is a question of knowing 
what you want. I don’t under- 
stand how any decision or resolu- 
tion that might be passed by a 
body of advertising men could be 
made of equal value to all adver- 
tising men. 
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Persons who attend advertising 
conventions do not profit from 
those conventions by what they 
learn, but by what is suggested to 
them. Any discussion starts a 
train of thought, different in each 
case, according to the hearer’s ex- 
perience and the activity of his 
mind. A discussion on how to ob- 
tain circulation statements from 
publishers, therefore, naturally re- 
sults in each auditor thinking 
along lines independent of the 
thoughts of others. 

I think the investigation made 
by the various advertising asso- 
ciations are valuable because of 
their moral effect. The mere 
presence of a policeman often en- 
forces a recognition of the law, 
and frequent investigations of cir- 
culation and the exposure of de- 
ception has a tendency to make all 
publishers truthful. That is what 
protects the advertising manager 
in his estimation of values. 

No two-°papers are of equal 
value per thousand circulation. 
A publication that has doubled its 
circulation within one year has 
not doubled its worth to the ad- 
vertisers, for new subscribers are 
not so intimately acquainted or in 
such close sympathy with the pa- 
per. New subscribers do not read 
the paper as thoroughly as the 
older subscribers, and they, there- 
fore, fail to note the advertising 
in the same proportion as do the 
older subscribers. 


eS ae 
NEW AD CLUB AT LITTLE ROCK 


The Little Rock (Ark.) Ad Writers’ 
Club has been organized Fe these 
members: President, H. Wolf; first 
vice-president, A. H. Allen; second 
vice-president, George Vaughan; secre- 
tary, J. Frank Keeley; treasurer, Louis 
Samuel; chairman programme commit- 
tee, A. S. Pyke; members of executive 
committee, J. T. Beal, Frank B. Gregg 
and A. C. Wilson. 

Talks were made by J. T. Beal, 
Frank B. Gregg and ) S. Pyke. 

———__+ 2 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS 





People’s Press Publishing Company, 
Portland, Me. Capital $10,000. Pro- 
moters: L. A. Hinds, F. S. S. Green- 
leaf, B. M. Newell, Portland. 

Advertisers Special Service Corpora- 
tion, New York. General advertising, 
publishing and publicity business. Cap- 
ital $250,000. Incorporators: 4 
Johnston, J. F. Boylan, New York City; 
W. Schultes, Stapleton, S. I. 
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REACHING MEDICAL MEN _ some medical man to write an 
article descriptive of these 
SIZE AND) CHARACTER OF THE products and then publish it in 
FIELD — PROFESSIONAL ETHICS A’ one of these medical jo: rnals 


BAR TO TACTLESS ADVERTISERS— 
RISE OF CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTIS- 
ING—FROM ADDRESS BEFORE DE- 
PARTMENT OF TECHNICAL, TRADE 
AND CLASS PERIODICALS, A. A. 
C. A., BOSTON 





By Dr. Edwin E., Lewis, 


Of American Medicine, New York, and 
President of Associated Medical 
Publishers. 


At the outset it may not be 
amiss just to say a word about 
medical publications. There is 
probably no field that is so little 
understood or concerning which 
there are so many impressions, 
There happen to be somethiag 
like three hundred medical jour- 
nals in the United States. Of 
these medical journals two hun- 


dred’ and fifty are~ practically 
worthless, and I say that ad- 
visedly. Probably fifty of the 


three hundred medical journals 
are fulfilling a definite mission 
and accomplishing a definite, 
honest work. The balance, the 
remaining two hundred and fifty, 
have been created during the past 
fifty years, by a peculiar situa- 
tion. 

You are all more or less famil- 
iar with the ethical side of the 
medical profession. You know 
that medical men are bound by 


certain customs and _ certain 
usages which restrict them very 
materially along certain lines. 


taking, for instance, the problem 
of exploiting remedies. It was 
very difficult to get before phy- 
sicians the different quantities 
and different qualities, if I may 
say that, and the different values 
of these different remedies. How 
to do it the proprietors did not 
know. 

It was not enough to send out 
brochures signed by the firm’s 
name because they were looked 
on by the average medical man 
as prejudiced and therefore more 
or less highly colored in behalf 
of the remedy, which to a large 
extent was true. 

Then again, it was decided that 
the next best thing was to get 


that had a definite standirz or 
was taken by a_ considerable 
number of men and was | oked 
on as an authority. Tha. not 
only gave the remedy the pres- 
tige of the man’s name _ who 
wrote the article, but wh:.tever 
prestige the medical journal it- 
self might have. Reputable jour- 
nals looked on that askance. It 
did not seem to be hardly in line 
with medical ethics. 

As a result, there sprung up 
a great many medical journals, 
created, born, for no other pur- 
pose than exploiting commercial 
products of commercial firms 
They were given the garb and 
the appearance of science, but 
fundamentally they were com- 
mercial to the extreme. That 
really constitutes the birth, the 
origin, of the great proportion of 
medical journals of the country. 

This thing ran along and I re- 
gret to say that a great many 
of the reputable journals occa- 
sionally lapsed from the path of 
rectitude and virtue, until a mat- 
ter of a few years back the situ- 
ation had gone to such a state 
that it was felt that something 
active should be done, and the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, the largest medical 
journal in the United States and 
one of the largest in the world, ii 
not the largest, as the official 
organ of the American Medical 
Association, undertook an active 
propaganda to overcome and get 
rid of these abuses, pointing out 
how culpable they were on the 
part of the medical men writing 
these articles, and also how low- 
ering it was to the status of the 
medical journals to lend them- 
selves to such commercial ends. 

The movement on the part of 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, I em mighty 
glad to say, has done a splendid 
work and to-day it is the rarest 
thing in the world to find any of 
the leading medical journals with 
their regging pages prostituted 
by commiercial firms. I think 
that shows what can be done 
when thg sentiment is ar vused 
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and directed in a definite line. 

R cognizing all these facts, a 
nun oer of the better—if I may 
use ‘vat term, and I think I may 
—in pendent medical journals 
deci d that it was wise for us 
to u-ite in a gentlemen’s agree- 












ment if you may call it that, and 
for eral reasons, not only for 
the « lfsh ones of extending our 
own uterests and to develop our- 
selve. but also to improve, if it 
were possible, the status of med- 


ical -dvertising—in fact, to do 


our part. 

Thre were six journals that 
seem) to be of a character that 
woul. allow their co-operation 
together without much conflict 
or a conflict of interest, and 
enabl: them to do the work in 
such way that definite results 
could be practically assured from 
the Lcginning. You will notice 
from the distribution of the cir- 
culation there is a good deal of 
truth in what I have said. 

First. let me say that there are 
approximately 142,000 physicians 
in active practice in the United 
States. I believe some of the 
directories give up as high as 
160,000. but those include prac- 
tically all the physicians that are 
living graduates of medical col- 
leges. But 140,000 roughly repre- 
sents those in active practice. 

These journals were as fol- 
lows: First, the Journal of Clin- 
ical \{edicine, Chicago; then the 
{ an Journal of Surgery 
and American Medicine, New 
York: the Therapeutic Gazette. 
Detroit; Interstate Medical Jour- 
nal, St. Louis, and the Medical 
Council, Philadelphia. so that you 
can sce they were pretty well dis- 
tributed where they would have a 
field in a certain circle of their 
own, and not overlap very much. 
At the same time they had some 
general circulation. Their united 
circulation covers about 100,000 
copies, 

I have pointed out or tried to 
that perhaps some of the evils, 
some of the most flagrant evils 
in the medical journal field were 
due to the advertiser himself 
Therefore, it was felt that there 
was a splendid field for us to 
dont out to the advertiser that 


ne S jeopardizing his interests 
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and that he was not benefiting 
himself by the method he had 
pursued in the past; and by 
showing to him that journals of 
a certain standing and worth 
would not lead him to do other- 
wise. And so we have had quite 
an influence, we feel, on the 
medical advertiser. 

The objects, then, probably 
may be said—of course, I cannot 
claim they were all altruistic—all 
those in this agreement felt that 
there was a large amount of ad- 
vertising in the general field that 
knew practically nothing about 
the opportunities offered by the 
medical publication that could be 
educated and shown the advan- 
tages and gradually be induced to 
use our pages as representative 
journals, but over and beyond 
this we felt that here was an 
opportunity to show the adver- 
tiser, along the line of Mr. 
Davis’s paper, that there was 
such a thing as service, and that 
the reputabte, high-class journals 
were prepared ito give them a 
definite service, a service along 
certain lines—for instance, point- 
ing out to them certain territo- 
ries where certain products or 
certain remedies might be espe- 
cially useful. 

Then, more particularly, in re- 
gard to copy. Probably there is 
no class of publication on earth 
where the question of copy is so 
important as in the medical jour- 
nals, and for several reasons; be- 
cause of the ethics, and the pe- 
culiar ideas of the medical men 
themselves, and also because of 
the fact that it is essential to hew 
so close to the line of accuracy 
and not to overstep that line. 

We considered in connection 
with our work, whether coming 
together like this and calling our- 
selves the Associated Medical 
Pfess, it would not be a good 
idea to establish a more uniform 
size in our publications and par- 
ticularly in regard to pages. 

But on investigation we found 
that our advertisers, at least, did 
not favor that. They considered 
that inasmuch as our journal had 
heretofore had a certain individ- 
uality in its pages, and a certain 
make-up and typographical ap- 
pearance, it was well to observe 
that. The advertisers felt that 


where the circulation overlapped, 
that it rather reinforced his ad- 
vertisement. 

We cut out the special issues, 
so far as possible, for the very 
reasons that Mr. Davis and other 
speakers have elucidated. 

Now, what have been the re- 
sults? We have been united per- 
haps for eighteen months, so far, 
and I believe we have developed 
as much business as our scheme 
has cost us so far, and the pros- 
pects are very bright for a large 
number of new advertisers to 
come into the field, not only into 
our journals, but into al! the 
reputable journals in the field 
And so I say we have come to 
definite results and the same 
methods pursued by other trade 
papers will do all that we have 
done and show that high-class 
honorable publications can have 
objects and motives over and 
above just the development of 
the Almighty Dollar. 


WHERE BANK ADVERTISING 
PAID 


Does it pay bankers to advertise? 
Apparently it does in Cleveland. Ate- 
cording to Finance, published in that 
city, the six leading banks that are 
systematic and persistent advertisers 
show a growth of deposits during the 
seven years from 1904 to 1911, of no 
less than $57,878,308. The largest gain 
among the banks is that of the Citizens 
Savings & Trust Company, a very large 
advertiser, which contributed $16,076; 
923 of the above total. 

As a noticeable contrast to the gai! 
of the banks using modern methods oi 
advertising is the gain of those institu 
tions that, practically speaking, do n 
advertising at all except to publish their 
statements as required by law. The 
six leading banks in this class show 4 
gain during the seven years of only 
$11,965,859, which is less than 20 per 
cent of the gain of the banks which 
advertise. 

It would probably be unfair to at 
tribute this showing solely as the result 
of advertising since the bank advertis 
ing is usually active in all business-get 
ting departments; nevertheless the ig 
ures are extremely interesting. 


—_—__+o+—_ 


The Columbus (0.) News, which was 
originally known as_ the. Freemans 
Chronicle, and has been in existence for 
95 , aaied suspended publication las! 
week. 


The St. Paul Town Criers are going 
to keep right on campaigning for tha 
a. A. convention. It is “St 
Paul—1913” now with them. 
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RECORD EXPORT _IN- 
CRLASE SHARED EQUAL- 
LY BY FARM AND 
FACTORY 


GAIN DURING IQII OF $340,- 

)0—MANUFACTURES READY 

CONSUMPTION MORE THAN 

LE THOSE FOR FURTHER USE 

‘ANUFACTURING — INCREASE 

¥ NUMBER OF ARTICLES EXPORT- 

OTTON KING IN EXPORTS OF 

vUCTS OF AGRICULTURE — 
QUANTITY LESS, VALUE MORE 


The farmer and the manufac- 
turer shared about equally in the 
remarkable growth in exports 
which characterized the _ fiscal 
year just ended. 

The total increase in exports 
was 304 million dollars when 
compared with the immediately 
preceding year, being a larger 
gain than ever before shown in 
a single year of our export trade. 

Of this gain of 304 million dol- 
lars, manufactures as a whole 
supplied 140 million dollars; cot- 
ton about 135 millions; meat and 
dairy products about 19 millions; 
com approximately 10 millions; 
food animals 144 millions; flour 
about 244 millions, while wheat 
shows a marked decline. 

Cotton is King in the exports of 
products of agriculture, the value 
exported during the year being 
585 million dollars, by far the 
largest total ever shown in the 
cotton export trade, against 450 
millions in 1910 and 481 millions in 
1907, the former high record year. 

Meat and dairy products show 
a total of approximately 150 mil- 
lion dollars, against 131 millions 
last year, but materially less than 
in certain earlier years in which 
the total ranged as high as 202 
million dollars in 1907 and 2I1 
millions in 1906. 

Food animals show a total of 
13 million dollars, against a little 
less than 12 millions last year, but 
much below the figures of earlier 
years, when the total figures of 
food animals exceeded 43 million 
dollars in the high record year 
190 


Flour amounted to approxi- 


mately 50 million dollars in value, 


against 47/2 millions last year, 
but much less than in certain 
earlier years, the high record in 
flour exports in 1893 showing a 
total of approximately 75'4 mil- 
lion dollars. 

The quantity of cotton exported 
in the fiscal year 1911 was about 
4,029 million pounds, against 4,448 
million pounds in 1909 and 4,518 
million pounds in 1907, yet the 
value in 1911 was 585 million 
dollars against 417% millions in 
1909 and 481 millions in 1907. 

In manufactures the increase 
in the group “Manufactures ready 
for consumption” is about 100 mil- 
lion dollars, and in the group 
“Manufactures for further use in 
manufacturing” the increase is 
approximately 4o million dollars; 
these figures being subject to 
slight revision since the full re- 
turns for the closing month of 
the year have not yet reached the 
Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce and 
Labor from whose returns these 
statements are compiled. 

The increase in manufactures 
is apparent in a large number of 
articles. Agricultural implements 
as a whole show an increase of 
about 8 million dollars; mowers 
and reapers alone about § million 
dollars; plows and_ cultivators 
about 21%4 millions; pig copper 
about 15 millions; lumber about 
5 millions. 

Iron and steel manufactures as 
a whoie show an increase of about 
47 million dollars, while the de- 
tails of iron and steel show for 
sheets and plates about 4 million 
dollars increase; structural iron 
and steel about 3 millions; metal 
working machinery about 5 mil- 
lions; wire about 2 millions; elec- 
trical machinery about 2 millions; 
mining machinery nearly 2 mil- 
lions ; locomotives over a million; 
traction engines more than a mil- 
lion, 

In other articles not classed 
under the general title of iron 
and steel manufactures, automo- 
biles show a gain of about 3 mil- 
lion dollars; railway cars about 
4 millions; electrical appliances 
about 2 millions, and naphthas 
about 3 millions. 
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TRADE- MARK COUNTER- 
FEIT IN SHOW WIN- 
DOW 


PROPRIETOR OF SMALL MEN’S FUR- 
NISHING STORE IN NEW YORK 
PROSECUTED BY B. V. D. COMPANY 
AND HELD FOR TRIAL IN HIGHER 
COURT 


In the city magistrate’s court, 
New York City, before City 
Magistrate Herbert, on August 
17, one Bernard Altman, a small 
men’s furnisher and _ clothing 
dealer, of East 42nd street, was 
held in $500 bail for trial at Spe- 
cial Sessions on a charge of vio- 
lating the penal laws of this state 
by advertising in his show win- 
dow, as “B. V. D. style,” under- 
wear which was not made by the 
B. V. D. Company. This was 
held by the Court to be practically 
the use of a counterieit on the 
B. V. D. trade-mark. 

The evidence, which was fur- 
nished by Abram Erlanger, pres- 
ident of the B. V. D. Company, 
and other witnesses, showed that 
Altman’s window was filled with 
a display of men’s underwear, 
most of it sleeveless shirts and 
short-legged drawers, the kind 
made familiar by the B. V. D. 
advertising. On a sign in the 
middle of the window was a re- 
production of the B. V. D. trade- 
mark, even to border and color- 
ing, and underneath these three 
large letters was written in 
small script, almost unrdecipher- 
able at a short distance, the word 
“style.” The garments were of- 
fered at 34 cents apiece, whereas 
the B. V. D. garment retails at 
50 cents. 

The B. V. D. Company and its 
representatives were not selling 
Altman and it was ascertained to 
their satisfaction that none of 
their jobbers were doing so. In 
their investigation at the Altman 
store they found at times one 
suit of B. V. D. underwear in 
the window, but when represent- 
atives sent by them for the pur- 
pose, called for the suit and in- 
sisted on having it they were 
told that the concern was just 
out of the suits and could not 
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bother to take the one suit 
of the window. One repres: 
tive, however, who was 
there, testified that he had a-k 
for a “B. V. D.” suit and 
been sold a suit of underwea 
the assurance that it was “FB 
D.” which subsequently pr \ 
to be that of another manu‘: 
ture. _ 

Under the direction of th 
torney of the B. V. D. Company, 
Hans v. Briesen, of the firm of 
patent attorneys, this evidence 
was submitted to Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Morris B. Mos- 
kowitz, who, by the way, in the 
lower court, successfully prose- 
cuted the Gevin case of misicad- 
ing advertising, and also more 
recently procured the conviction 
and prison sentence of thirteen 
members | of the so-called “poul- 
try trust” in New York City. 

An important part of the evi- 
dence submitted was a series of 
photographs taken of Altman’s 
window, showing that the “B. V. 
D.” lettering was prominent and 
that the word “style” under it 
was almost invisible and could 
only be deciphered in the photo- 
graph with a magnifying glass. 

This disparity in the sizes of 
the two letterings was chiefly in- 
strumental in convincing the 
Court that the sign had been got 
up and used for the purpose of 
deceiving the public—of leading 
them to suppose that the under- 
wear scattered about the window 
was in reality the underwear 
familiarized to them by the ad- 
ew and trade-mark of the 
B. Company. The Court 


Sart she had the word * ‘style” 
been of the same size as the 


B. V. D., it would have had 
some hesitation in sustaining the 
prosecution. This view is not, 
however, that of the district at- 
torney’s office. 

No evidence was submitted by 
the defense. Altman’s lawyer set 
up the claim that it was Altman’s 
understanding that B. V. D. was 
practically a generic or tradc term 
for the kind of underwear de- 
scribed, and that he had supposed 
that the addition of the word 

“style” to the B. V. D. sign had 
been ample acknowledgment of 
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all :he rights of the advertiser. 

Tlis is the first case of pre 
cise'y this kind to have been 
brovuht under section 2354 of the 
pen. code of the state of New 
Yor ; ; : 

Tie section, which is a long 
n the subject of “Offenses 
Agaust Trade-Marks,” reads in 
part as follows 

A rson who: 

(6) knowingly sells, offers or ex- 
poses or sale any goods which are rep- 

in any manner, by word or 
) be the manufacture, packing, 
, boxing or product of any per- 
or corporation, other than 
goods are con- 


one 


rese! 
deed 
bottli 
son, {rm 
himse'', unless such 
taine 
bottle 
name. placed thereon by the manufac- 
10 is entitled to use such marks, 
nam brands or trade-marks 

Is guilty of a misdemeanor, and pun- 
ishable for the first offense by a fine 
not less than $50, nor more than $500, 
or imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment, and for each subsequent offense 
by imprisonment for not less than 30 
days more than one year, or by both 
such imprisonment and a fine of not 
less than $500 or more than $1,000. 


This section has been used as 
the basis for the prosecution of 
other trade-mark offenses, such 
as refilling, relabeling, etc., but 
never before, so far as known, in 
connection with an offense com- 
mitted through the instrumental- 
ity of a sign in a show window. 
This practically makes of it an 
advertising offense. 

It is much more serious than 
ection 421, under which the 

case was brought, prob- 
ior the reason that the pub- 
lind is much more settled as 
he seriousness of offenses | 
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against established trade-marks 
than it is as to the seriousness of 
misleading and fraudulent adver- 
tising. 

The representatives of the 
B. V. D. Company, it is under- 
stood, are going to press crim- 
inal charges against Altman. 

Se ee 


Frank B. Hutchinson, Jr., of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed savoring 
manager of the =, Computing Scale 
Company, of Toledo, O. r. Hutchin- 
son was formerly New York State 
manager of MoToR and MoToR Boat- 
inG, and before that was with Lord & 
Thomas, at Chicago. 
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Lincoln Freie Press 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German setulements 
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Experienced 


Agency Man 


Thorough knowledge of agency details, 
Fourteen years with present concern and 
still under thirty. 

Know thoroughly the selection of media 
and their value. Sole space buyer and 
forwarding man in present connection. 
Opportunity of more importance than 
salary. The very highest of references can 
be furnished. Grant me an interview — 
I'll prove above statements. 
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FOLLOWING UP COMMU- 
NITY ADVERTISING 


PREPARATION FOR THIS CANNOT BE 
TOO PAINSTAKING, AS SHOWN BY 
THE EXPERIENCE OF LYNCHBURG, 
VA.—NATURAL ADVANTAGES MUST 
BE PROPERLY PRESENTED—~WHAT 
DIFFERENT CLASSES OF MEDIUM 
SHOWED 








“What can I do with $3,500 in 
your city?” is the way the in- 
quiries come in response to a com- 
munity’s advertising. 

“You can do so and so ~ 
make such and such per cent,” is 
the way the community will to 
swer if it has been wise enough 
to anticipate the questions and se- 
cure the data for satisfying them. 
And it might add: 

“If you are willing to sink your 
individual claims at the outset and 
go in on a bigger scale with 
others, we can furnish some ad- 
ditional local capital and do even 
better for you in the end. For 
further information see such and 
such pages in accompanying book- 
let and write us further in re- 
gard to your training and pref- 
erences.” 

The thing which makes com- 
munity advertising successful is 
the preparation and the follow-up. 
It is just like every other commer- 
cial undertaking that advertises. 
It is no trick at all to paint a 
glowing word-picture of its offer- 
ings. Almost every center of 
population has claims which ad- 
vertising can throw the spotlight 
upon and stir up hundreds to in- 
vestigate. The thing that makes 
or breaks is to turn the inquiries 
into real “orders.” 

Lynchburg, Va., appears to be 

doing this. Its public spirit made 
it one of the first cities of the 
South to catch the infection of 
community-boosting and its com- 
mercially strategic situation and 
other natural advantages fur- 
“nished an arsenal of advertising 
arguments which were a great 
temptation to the business men of 
the city to put out without fur- 
ther ado. 

Lynchburg yielded to the temp- 
tation in very small measure, but 
she passed rapidly through the 


experiences common to al! com- 
munities which essay publicity and 
soon settled down to the real task 
of “making good” on her claims, 

The business men went avout it 
right from the beginning. They 
organized a Chamber of Com- 
merce, one of the avowed pur- 
poses of which was to advertise 
the city and surrounding c: untry. 
They put an advertising nian in 
charge of the campaign as busi- 
ness secretary, E. H. Mayfield, 
himself a Southern man, who had 
been connected with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, 

The first thing the business sec- 
retary did was to determine what 
the city had to offer to outsiders. 
He found that Lynchburg is the 
natural gateway to the South for 
the East and North, made so by 
the configuration of the country 
and the consequent necessary ob- 
servance of it by the railroads. 


There are three trunk lines of 


railroads passing through Lynch- 
burg and a connection with a 
fourth in the vicinity. Its fac- 
tories are located at the logical 
point of distribution for 27,000- 
ooo consumers. They are also 
near the raw materials furnished 
by the South and the West. Its 
hydro-electric power is about the 
cheapest to be had in the country. 

One of the first aims of the 
newly organized Chamber of 
Commerce had been to obtain ad- 
vantageous freight rates. The re- 
sult has been that in a few years 
Lynchburg has practically in- 
creased its trade to an annual vol- 
ume of $33,000,000 and its annual 
manufactures to $12,000,000. it is 
now the fifth largest shoe dis- 
tributing center in the country. Its 
other principal industry is cast- 
iron pipes. There are iron foun- 
dries in the surrounding territory 
The labor situation is ideal. There 
has never been a strike in the his- 
tory of Lynchburg. 

Moreover, the agricultural pos- 
sibilities are immense. Virginia 
apples are rapidly winnirg a great 
reputation. The Albemarle pippin 
is a native of the Piedmont sec- 
tion. 

Having canvassed the assets of 
the city and countryside, the busi- 
ness secretary next considered 
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speci.cally what was needed to in- 
crease them. This was obvious: 
the needs of Lynchburg are the 
needs of every section—men and 
capit:!. For men who would 
work for the upbuilding of the 
com! unity and who would be able 
to make a contribution of capital 
to it from €he start, even if noth- 
ing more than an investment of 
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It appeared from this that there 
was little use of spending much 
time in the early stages of the 
campaign in trying to induce large 
organizations to desert old loca- 
tions for the new. The indica- 
tions were that it would be more 
profitable to start right in and 
create new business. 

It was therefore decided to try 
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$2,000, $3,000 or the farmers whw 
$5,00 might be in the 
The possibilities, Wholesalers 7 market not only for 
analyzed and classi- Manufacturers farms, but even for 
fied, were embodied 500 Per Cent some small manu- 
in several booklets. i. e facturing _ business. 
A large, handsome crease M A list of farm 
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The logical begin- pers, call for the 


ning of an adver- 


FIRST GUN OF THE CAM- 


expenditure of 


tising campaign for PAIGN about $600 a month. 
new industries The preparation 
would apparently be in the trade of advertising copy offered, as 
papers and accordingiy the first said, comparatively few difficul- 


advertisements were placed in the 
and manufacturing jour- 
nals, including those of the boot 
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and s 10e trade, to which Lynch- 
burg was already more than a $5,000?” 
nam¢ 


_The results from these adver- 
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The real problem was to 
opportunity 
When inauirers began to write in, 
“What can I do with $3,500 or 
“Could a carpenter with 
500 find an opening in Lynch- 


concrete. 


“What have you in such 


tisemcnts were rather disappoint- 
ing. Fully 99 per cent of the 
Many inquiries which followed 
were worthless: they came from 
the merely curious or from bro- 
kendown concerns looking for 
tres!) capital, free sites, etc. 





and such a line that’s safe?” the 
Chamber of Commerce had to find 
some way to answer the questions 


satisfactorily. 
It had to take up each inquiry 
separately, see the situation 


through the eyes of the inquirer 
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and give him information which 


would help him to decide wisely. , 


If it could not do this it could 
not win the confidence of the in- 
quirer or at least of the best kind 
of inquirer and the campaign 
would be a failure. 

And so after what had seemed 
a very careful and exhaustive 
preparation it-had-to begin afresh, 
to get down to the last detail and 
to investigate and talk in inches 
and fractions of inches. 

One man with $5,000 wrote in 
from Alabama making numerous 
inquiries and was told that with 
that amount of money he could 
start a straw hat manufacturing 
business which would clear eleven 
per cent profit tor him and it told 
him why and how. Other inquir- 
ers were grouped so as to pool 
their capital in one respectable- 
sized industry, with local capital 
added. Whatever direction the in- 
quiry took it had to be answered 
and was answered with painstak- 
ing detail. 

The city has a few free factory 
sites for some of the most prom- 
ising concerns. It is not, as a 
rule, giving anything away ex- 
cept its time and its advice, on 
which it sets no limit. It is pre- 
senting the opportunities on their 
own merits. 

The advertising and follow-up 
have been accommodated to the 
conditions revealed by experience. 
The advertisements are so worded 
as to kill off the merely curious at 
the start. But every legitimate in- 
terest is invited and _ gratified. 
And thus handled, the campaign 
is beginning to bear fruit. 


+9 


LUMBERMEN MAY ADVERTISE 

The several lumber associations of 
the country are voting on the proposi- 
tion of the national association to raise 
a fund of $100,000 for advertising to 
offset the campaigns of the concrete and 
brick manufacturers, and to do this 
through taxing their members a cent 
per 1,000 feet of manufactured timber. 

It does not seem to have been settled 
as to whether this money will be spent 
for legitimate publicity or whether it 
will go to press agents. The national 
association at the present time is en- 
deavoring to stir up an interest in home 
building, and is sending out matter for 
free insertion as well as stirring up 
local dealers everywhere to influence 


the local newspapers. 
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INK 


“CONTINENTAL” A 
MAGAZINE 


NEW 


A new illustrated monthly mazazine, 
to be known as the Continental, will be 
issued in New York in October. It 
will be a national medium devoted to 
literature, science and art, and will 
seek to promote the industrial and com- 
mercial interests of the continent. It 
will sell at fifteen cents. 

The editor will be Albert Ellery 
Bergh, who has resigned as managing 
editor of the Columbian Magazin 


The Continental Publishimg Company 
is said to have a capitalization of a 
million dollars. The president is 


George Carter, who for years was asso- 
with W. T. Belding in the Amer. 
ican branch of Cassell & Co. Ltd 
Howard G. Cutter, the treasurer, has 
had experience in the financial nk 
ment of the publishing business. 

he advertising manager will be 
P. M. Raymond, who filled the same 
position on the Columbian Magazine 
and is responsible for the co-operative 
ideas in advertising introduced there. 
The circulation manager, Floyd Lefferts, 
also comes from the Columbian. 


eee ee 
A NEW AGENCY 


The new special agency of Hunton, 
Lorenzen & Woodman have opened of- 
fices in New York and Chicago. Mr. 
Hunton has, for a good many years, 
been very well known in the East both 
as a special agent and also as business 
manager of the New York American. 
Until recently he has been Eastern man- 
ager for the Chicago Examiner, San 
Francisco Examiner and Los Angeles 
Examiner. Messrs. Lorenzen & Wood 
man have, until recently, been Western 
managers for Hand, Knox & Co., and 
are two of the best known men in the 
Western field. 

The papers already 
this company comprise the Cincinnati 
Commercial Appeal, _New Orleans 
nee and Denver /Veekly 

ost. 


represented by 


SS 


RESEARCH WORK AT COLUMBIA 
UNDER A. M. L. ENDOWMENT 


The endow ment for adv ertising research 
work at Columbia University has prat- 
tically been secured by the ‘Advertising 
Men’s League, of New York, and Presi- 
dent William H. Ingersoll, of the League, 
announced the appointment of Edwa 
K. Strong, of Garrison, N. Y., to um 
dertake the work. It will be carried on 
both within and without the Ce — 
laboratories, under the general guidance 
of the League. 


MOZART GOES TO WORCESTER 


Frederick W. Mozart, of Boston, un- 
til lately Eastern advertising repre- 
sentative of the Textile Manufacturer, 
of Charlotte, N. C., succeeds Edwin 
Benchley as advertising manager of the 
Worcester, Mass., Board of Trade, and 
solicitor for the Worcester Magazine, 
its monthly organ. 
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ENGLAND 


Manchester, 


\DVERTISING IN 


eginald Kennington, 
} less manager of the London Daily 
News, now in this country, believes 
t the English newspapers are far 
superior to the American, though our 
mavazines are acknowledged to be much 
b than those published in Great 
B n. 
e British newspapers pride them- 
selves upon their typographical appear- 
ar The English people, he says, 
W 1 not stand for the inaccuracies 
creep into the American papers. 
also find,” he says, ‘‘that the ad- 


yer: sing men abroad are paid very 

greater than they are in this 
cot y. For example, the advertising 
sol tors in our country frequently 
make from $5,000 to $7,000 a year, while 
I i that here the best. advertising 


n 1 the city only receive half the 
sun ir their services. 
en, I do not think that the Amer- 
ican newspapers have solved the prob- 
lem of circulation as well as have those 
abroad. We rely almost entirely upon 
newsstand sales for our circula- 





\llen K. Moore, circulation manager 

Grand Rapids, Mich., News, has 

been promoted business manager, suc- 

ceeding G. A. Murphy, now general 
ma! ger. 

Gardner Teall has become editor of 

m Homes and Gardens, New 


| 














Wanted : 
A REAL COPYWRITER 


E have a position of opportunity and per- 
W manence f r the man who can measure 

up to our idea of a real copywriter. We 
are not looking for genius, a high salaried star 
ora hack writer. We prefer a young energetic 
man, 26 to 35, who has had two years’ or more 
experience writing agency copy, able to handle 
entire campaigns easily, write strong mail order, 
agricultural and industrial copy, turnish hig 
ciass layouts, and, on occasion, supply high 
grade merchandizing plans. Selling or broad 
Dusiness experience in an executive capacity 
with a large mail order or merchandizing insti- 
tution would be considered a big asset, We, 
above all, want a man who has vision, who is 
always ahead of the other fellow, who is a hard 
worker, constantly at it,a producer who can 
turn out a very large volume of work. We 
handle thousands of accounts, many of them 
those of big advertisers. We cannot experiment 
with men. Applicants must show us by record 
their fitness for this position. If you have made 
advertising your big work, and have shown 
results as a copywriter, write to us. Send us 
your complete record in confidence. Send us 
samples of your work. Also a photo, if avail- 
able. State the salary you would be willing to 
accept at the start. Kemember that once you 
have proved your worth to us a good berth will 
be made for you, you can become a real mem- 
ber of one of the greatest advertising »rgani- 
zations in the world. Address, in confidence, 


XP YZ 25 PRINTERS’ INK. 
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BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 





EDITORIAL 








= 





A Pencil for Hustlers 


Men! You’ve looked a long time for a business pencil that 
will — without the litter and pother of whittling. That 

_as smoothly as a velvet tip. That will make a 
strong, legible mark, not easily blurred, and that will be tough 
pointed enough to stand fast usage without breaking. The 





Paper Pencil 
No. 622 or 624 


Diaisdell 


meets these specifications to a ““T.”” 

It sharpens, like other Blaisdell pencils, 
by “nicking” the paper between per- 
forations and pulling off a strip—you 
can do this with a pin or a nail ifa knife 
isn’t handy—and it has an extra thick 
lead of fine imported Bavarian graphite 
which is smooth and strong. 

These pencils save time to hurried 
workers. For editorial work, memo- 
randa, checking and similar uses they 
are great. Order them of your 
Stationer; if not with him write us direct 


For 10c we will send to any 
address 3 cheching pencils with 
soft, extra thick black leads. 


45 | 3 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 
28 lines. 


Cash must accompany order. 























ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 

ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





A= FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba 2 West Indies 


HE 


Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 
Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, IIl., Corr. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





THE BLACK > pe New York-Pittsburg, for 
years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND hy Write for rates. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 








AD WRITERS 





S your house organ sleepy? Are you thinking 
of issuing a house organ? I will supply 
original, snappy material monthly for a reason- 
able rate. Write for specimen. H. E. ISING 
2812 Avenue F, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















BILLPOSTING 





ONTRACTS TAKEN FOR SIGN TACK. 
ING AND DISTRIBUTING in Northern 
Wisconsin. Big crop; lots of money. Cut this 
out. ST, CROIX POSTING SERVICE, New 
Richmond, Wis. 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ETWEEN being advertised and me = 

being printed there’s a mighty wide ga 
that thousands never suspect. FRANCIS 4 
MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








COIN CARDS 





Ld e 
Mr. Circulation Manager 
Your coin cards are all ready to be printed as 
soon as we receive yourcopy. You need them, 
and delays are dangerous. The effort you are 
planning to send out next week may be saved 
from failure by the use of WINTHROP CUIN 
CARDS. You inclose a return envelope to 
make answering easy. Why not a coin card to 
make remitting easy also? And if coin cards— 
the best— WINTHROP COIN CARDS -—of 
course. Will carry any amount up to one dollar 
and seventy cents. Prices based on quantity, and 
quoted on application. Send us your name and 
a sample copy of your publication and get our 
prices and valuable circulation ideas. 

THE WINTHROP PRESS 

Coin Card Department 

19 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 








FINANCIAL 


FREE—“ Investing for Profit” 


Magazine. Send me your name and I will 
mail you this magazine absolutery FREE. 
Before you invest a dollar anywhere—get this 
magazine—it is worth $10 a copy to any man 
who intends to invest $5 or more per month. 
Telis you how $1,000 can grow to $22,000—how 
to judge different classes of investments, the 
Real Earning Power of your money. This 
magazine 6 months Free if you write to-day. 
H. L. BARBER, Publisher, R 448, 28 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
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FOR SALE 


For Sale—Neilsen Mailing Machine 


Complete. Used only shorttime. Does perfect 
work, but can’t use it under changed plans. 
Address Box 855, care of Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


PRINTING SALESMAN 


of ex eptional ability and experience in selling 
best “ro lecctalog work. Splendid opportunity. 
GRIFF ITH-STILLINCS PRESS, Boston, Mass. 








_— 


ANTED—Advertising manager by large 

ail order house, One versed in the mail 

order iness preferred. Give full details o 

experience, age and salary expected. “*D.H.J.,” 
care l'rinters’ Ink. 





ANTED—AT ONCE, an _ experienced 

Advertising Copy-Writer with brains and 
originality, for the copy-service bureau of the 
ENGINEERING RECORD, 239 West 39th 
Street, ..ew York. 





NEW ENGLAND DAILY has an opening 

r a good, hustling advertising solicitor, 

one with at least three years’ experience. Re- 
ply by letterto NEW ENGLAND DAILY, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 2 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





ANTED—An expert to take charge of cir- 

culation department of English firm in 
Buenos Aires publishing four periodicals in 
Spanish. Apply, stating full particulars, to 
_ RESA HAYNES, Caile Chacabuco 677-685 
uenos Aires. 





PoS'TIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 
vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEW*sP?APER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
held, Mass. 





W \NTED—A first-class advertising man to 
handle advertising for one of the largest 
department stores in the south. City with 
population 150,000. Send reply giving refer- 
ence, specimens of work enclosed to JOHN- 
SON-DALLIS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Box 926, Atlanta, Ga. 





ANTED—ADVERTISING MAN in sev- 
eral large cities to open branch office and 


handie business that will net $2,500 to $5,000 
ann.ally. Commission basis, but a ground 
floor opportunity offered by responsible, well 


estaviished house. If you are a topnotcher 
we bave high grade proposition for you that 1s 
one of the best money makers in the adver- 





tis: field. Address Box 211, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING WRITER 
One who after mastery of business, could be- 


manager of advertising for proprietary 
house in central west. Expect to start man at 
$55 00 to $50 00 per week but right man could 
make it $5,000a year in less than five years. 
~t.te experience fully and send samples work. 
" JPRIETARY,” care Printers’ Ink. 








ANTED—An advertising man by a large 

stove manufacturing company located in 
the Middle West. Advertising department new 
with company. Excellent opportunity for a 
good man willing to start with reasonable sal- 
ary, and have same grow as results are shown. 
Must be capable of compiling copy for catalogs 
and printed matter. Address STOVE MAN- 
UFACTURER, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—Leading trade paper of national 

circulation has a splendid opening for a first 
class advertising solicitor who knows how to 
land big contracts from big people. Prefer a 
man familiar with machinery and lumber trade 
east of Mississippi River. Give age, experience, 
salary capable of earning and address where we 
can wire for personal interview. All correspond- 
ence confidential. Address “A, L, U.,”’ care 
Printers’ Ink, 





SERVICE COPY MAN 
WANTED 


We want a young man, versed in the whole 
technique of serving exacting advertisers with 
high grade copy, who would like a real oppor- 
tunity with an agency suffering from immensely 
rapid growth. The man we select must havea 
clean record and wholesome personality. He 
must have unusua! and broad (rather than 
specialized) ability. For such a man we have 
an unusual and profitable opportunity. State 
explicitly qualifications, experience and expec- 
tations. Box 99, care of Printers’ Ink. 





UNIVERSITY - TRAINED 
BUSINESS-TRAINED 








To a few young men who are 
capable of the quick thinking and 
hard work which real salesman- 
ship requires we can offer a 
splendid opportunity. University 
training, though desirable, is not 
absolutely essential. If you are 
looking for bigger possibilities 
than your present position offers, 
write to us today. A-746, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK 1s 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 











Te DOLLARS will be paid for an accept- 
able title and sub-title for a monthly 
magasine devoted to Finance and Commerce 
of a large city;its object will be to interest 
the Banker, Investor and Business Men, the 
title or subetitle must convey its character. 
Five dollars will be paid for a suitable title for 
monthly suburban magazine. ‘“C. B.,” 115 
Linden Street, Camden, N 








PHOTOGRAPHS 
FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 


[V, About as good as anything you 
 canuseto tell your story quickly 
~. at a reasonable cost. Get a 
sample and price hist. 


A. A. STONE CO., Cleveland, 0. 















Bio 
Photos 











POSITIONS WANTED 





OUNG MAN, 24, well educated, 6 years’ ex- 

perience with advertising agency in art and 
copy department, wants position in Chicago as 
art or assistant manager. Address ““W.Y.T."’ 
care Printers’ Ink." 





DVERTISING MANAGER, employed, 

wants same position with publisher or man- 
ufacturer; 14 years’ experience space selling,writ- 
ing and placing advertising. “SPECIALIST,” 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Is Your Daily Correspondence 
Runnirg to aste ¢ 
Exceptionaliy qualined, can turn it into an as- 
set:—Making it auxiliary to your advertising. 
Converting inquiries into orders. Writing form 
letters to keep, get, and promote your business. 
Ten years of thorough education and experience 
make me of undoubted value as sales correspond- 
ent. Also able to create good copy. Write 

““LETTERKMAN,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





YPOGRAPHICAL expert, controlling un- 

equaled advertising composing room facili- 
ties, wants more customers, in or out of city. 
Booklets or displ+y stunts set for publishers. 
Address “MODERN,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





XPERIENCED Trade Journal man seeks 

connections with Al papers. Have handled 
Automobile, Jewelry, Eiectrical and Novelty 
trade papers. What can you offer me? Fine 
reterences. Address T. J. NEWELL, 3224 
Hirsch St., Chicago. 





Energetic Advertising and 
LAYOUT MAN, 365, witl. executive and business 
ability, well versed in electrical work, wireless 
operator and constructing engineer and tele- 
phone expert, writer of business producing copy, 
sp2aks German and French, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, desires position with techni- 
cal paper or magazine. ‘‘A.F.A.,"’ Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MANAGER who has in- 

creased business of present employers 100 
per cent in past two years, available for larger 
field with publication or manufacturer. Con- 
sidering change from lucrative position simply 
because “‘steam gauge"’ shows only about 60 
per cent of experience and capabilities now 
in use. Served ten years as buyer, seller and 
producer of advertising. Accustomed to handi- 
caps. Successful salesman. Splendid organ- 
izer. Still growing. Prefer replies from those 
with “extraordinary” problems. Invite closest 


investigation of record, character and person- 
=. Address “‘-BRONCHO,” care Printers’ 
nk, 
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needs a first class man upstairs, who | 
how to edit, write, make upan attra: tive pa er, 
take up advertising propositions, ai i has: ly 
one unusual habit—a capacity for hard « :\ 
Salary may follow upon results accomplis:¢ 

Ability to produce results has been gained 95 
years of hard work. 
from first class newspaper men. 
old, of good personality, steady habits, and 
“make good" anywhere. 


Ci 


tract. Address **GoopMAN," care Printers’ ! 1k. 


Know the Newspaper Business 
ELL, and wish to seli my knowledy to 
¢ industry, weekly or monthly preferred, hat 





ws 













Plenty of endorse: ‘ 
Tam 45 years 


Prefer New Vork 
ty or vicinity, but would go anywhere on 
















PRESS CLIPPINGS 





service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. 
Ave., New York City. 






ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 


Write for terms 334 Fifth 








PUBLICATIONS WANTED 





care of Printers’ Ink. 


ILL consider representation of first « 
trade journal on commission basis. ‘‘L 
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@ Keep Printers’ 
Ink in bound form. 
Each quarter is 
handsomely bound 
in heavy board and 
black cloth, with 
gold letters, $2.00 
per vol, Complete 
year in 4 volumes, 
$8.00 per set. 

@Only limited 
number printed, so 
order your 1911 
Bound Volumes 


now. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











dvertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a aaa statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 




















for one year. 

Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 

culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 

. to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 

| to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 
ALABAMA Champaign, News. Leading paper in field 
. : ; . Average year 1910, 5. 
— nah Cs ne ee Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
$2.6 « - : Aver. year ending June 30, 1011, 8,220 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb., 
18,310 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 


times, a un. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 
CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1900, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 


Meriden, Morning Recora & Republican, 
Daily a 1909, 7,7389;< 910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Tolu(sy 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,753, sc. 


New London, Vay, ev'g. AV. "10, 6,892. 1st 3 mos. 
"1, 7,049. double all otherlocal papers combin’d. 
New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation, 
Average for 1910,19,267. Paper non-returnable. 
Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
wy.2 3.627. Carnes half page of wants 
Waterbucy, Repudlican. Examined by A. A 
A. regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,780. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver , ist 6 mos. 1911—68,326 (OO). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, 10, 13,701; Dec., 
lo, 14,659. E KatzSp. A.A ,N.Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 
Belleville, Ill, News-Damocrat. avery € IQI0, 
daily, 3, 601. Official newspaper St. Clair County, 


RW We 


Chicago Examiner, averag 
‘oto, Sunday 6324, 607, Daily 
210.657, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 

circulation and advertising 

ced all the three Chicago 
apers to cut their price to 
ve Cent, 

The Sunday Zxaminer 
ELLS more newspapers 
ery Sunday than all the 
her Chicago Sunday news- 
apers PRINT 


[B™ The absolute correctness 

the latest circulation rat- 
g accorded the Chicago 
Sxaminer is guaranteed 0\ 
ne Printers’ Ink Publishing 
ompany, who will pay one 
indred dollars to the first 
erson who will successfully 
ontrovert 'ts accuracy 


et 


we 
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Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average June, 
1911, 13,051. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average I9I0, 
9,404 ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader (av.'10), 36,863. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership), Com- 
bined circulation 64,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Dubuque, /:mes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. — Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Eve. Fournmai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,913 suoscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av. 
June, ’10- July, ‘11, 7,698. Waterioo pop., 27,00c 






KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 1910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier Journal. 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


Average I9!Io, 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
I910, 9,819. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1910, daily 
10,199 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily ge 1910, 5,440. 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 5, 

Portland, Evening a ‘veragetor roto 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7éelegram, 11, 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily aver. year I910, 
80,266; Sun., 104,902. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, Vews, daily. News Publishing 


Company. Average 1910, 83,405. For July, 
1911, 75,230. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 

GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 

rye the News is guaranteed by the 


TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Avening Transcri~t (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,643. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising lotals: i910, 7,922,108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 
2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price 





The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want'’’ ad. Ilhey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


WW He We We 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest July of the 
Boston Fost. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
363,168, gain of 17,644 copies per day over 
Jury 1910, Sunday Posi, 288,666, gain of 31,148 
copies per Susday over July, 1910. 

Lawrence, Telegram, even:ng, 19010 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and sargest circulation in its fieid. 

Lynn, Evening ltem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,539; i910, 16,662. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers held thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. ‘10, 17,602. 
The “Home” paper. Largest ev'g circulation. 


Actual daily average 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000, 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation, 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week. 
J] Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


GUAR practically contined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Dailyf~ | 
and Sunday (©). In 1910 =| eo| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1010 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 

Daily average circulation for 
July, 1911, evening only, 
917,611. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for July, 1911, 80,361. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance The 
Journal's circulation is adsolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


goes into more homes than 
oo any other paper in its field. 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 


Murphy, publisher. Established 
GUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapc daily, 
son Average circulation of daily 
: EED Tribune for year e ling 
Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. 
by Printers’ ac at aaa. soe 
Ink Publish- ©i7Culation of Sunday 1 ridung 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 
MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for tg1o, 125,109 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 ior year ending Dec. 31, 1910 
Lincoln, Frese Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 
NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Pest-Telegram. 9,433 sworn average 


for rgto. Caméen’s oldest and best daily. 
Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. 1c—’o7, 20,270; 'ob, 
21,326 ; 2-—'oo, 19,062; '10, 19,238, Ist quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Unies, 
Printers’ Ink says, *‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’’. Daily 
average for year 1910, 64,558 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., '1o Sunday, 8, 
737, daiiy, 46,284; euen’e evening, 32,278 

Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1908, 94,033; 1909, 94,307, 1010, 94,232. 

Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7h¢ More 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104 


NEW YORK CITY 
Largest high-class 


The Globe evening circulation 


Average, July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 136,299 


New York, The World. Actual avy, toro, Morn 
ing, 362,108. Evening,411,320. Sunday, 467,664 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 5,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. 
Actual Average for 1010, 19,246. Ben 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 6 mos. 191! 
13,529. Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, ‘I'ribune Bldg., N.¥ 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910 
(A. M., 6,102; P. M., 17,667) 22 759. Only 
paperin city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public the repor 
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Utica, Vational Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average (or 1910, 2,626 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly 
Actua erage for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 

Bucyrus, Evening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 1910 1,783. Yournal, weekly, 976. 

Cleveiand, MPlarm Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
forrg1o: Daily 87,125; Sunday, 114,044, 
For ] 1911, 98,914 daily; Sunday, 125,783 
Youngstown, Vinaicator, D'y av.,'10, 16,696; 
LaCos < Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoman. 
daily, 35,049; sunday, 40,218. 


Ave. July, 1911, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, daily. 23,092 average, 
y, 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
nbined, E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Johnstown, Tribune Average for 
Igo, 13,228. Mar., 1911, 
Only evening paper in Johns- 


i mos 
14.383, 
town. 
Philadelphia. The Press (O@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 


paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GUAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
aay On the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

irculat of the daily Press for July, 1911 


$1,236; te Sunday Press, 167,288. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, circulation 


average 1910, 13,396; May, '11, 12,691. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
Igto0, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
GUAR intieendent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity forits held. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

inthe State in agricultural wealth. 


ilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; best me- 
dvs 


nthracite field for advertising purposes. 
York, Jispatch and Daily. Average tor igio. 
18,767 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Avening 7imes. Average circula- 
tion g mos. ending Apr. 30, "11, 20,083—sv. orn 


Providence, Daily Jourmal. Average 
for 1910, 23,788 (OO). Sunday, 30,771 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 
age Iglo. 
Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily avcrage 1910, 6,460. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 10910, 
I A 


11,361. Only 
paper examined by A. A. 


wi Fas 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1910, 5,625. Examined by A.A.A. 
sp itentpelier, Argus, dy., av. i910, 3,315. Only 
Mor A 


eller paper examined by the A. A 


VIRGINIA 
, Danville, Zhe Bee, Aver. June, 1911, 6,038, 


Jey, 11,656,065. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 
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WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times ( 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 


and the Pacific Northwest. It 
aL combines with its 1910 cir. of 
Ye i 64,741 daily, 84,208 Sunday, rare 


quality. Itisa gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7smes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2,701,284 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger 


Average year Igto, daily, 


18,967 Sunday, 27,348 
Tacoma, ews. Average tor year I9Io, 
19,212. 

WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
May, 1911, 8,955. Established over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Jartly average, July, 
1gtt, daily 6,632; semi-weekly, 1,646. 

Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for April, 1910, 7,147. 

Milwaukee, Ihe Evening Wis- 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for first six months of 
1911, 44,000, Average daily gain 
over first six months cf '1v, 3,823. 
A’ erage daily circulation for June, 
1011, 45,438 copies. The Evening 

Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that courts, ard without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper 
Every leading local business house uses ‘full 
copy.’ Every leading foreign advertiser uses 
Milwaukee’s popular home paper. Minimum 
rate § cents per line, Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Kep., 5024 Metropolitan Bldg , New York. Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 
Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
— (eve.) Daily Av. cire 
or 12 mos., 64,366. Daily Av. for 
June, 64,964. June gain over 
Ig10, 1,109. Paid City Circulation 
double that of any other Milwau- 
kee paper, and larger than is :he 
total paid circulation of any Milwaukee Sunday 
paper. Leads all other Milwaukee papers in 
display, classified and foreign advertising. Ad- 
vertisers get over 60% of Milwaukee homes when 
they use the Afilwaukee Journal. Flat rate 7c. 
per line. C. D. Bertolet, Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 


J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Racine, Vaily Yournal. 
tion, 6,561, 


June, 1911, circula- 
Statement filed with A. A. A. 






Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 


ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W.C. Richardson, Mgr 
MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly, Av- 


erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily June, Ig!l, 
63,185; weekly 1910, 26,446; June, 1911, 27,146. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly, Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates 6c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Fournal, daily average, 1910, 3,383, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
July, 1911, 104,633. Largest in Canada 
Montreal, Lu Putrie. Ave. 1910, daily—42,114; 
Sat., 66,510. Highest quality circulation, 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 


A large volume of 

















CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate Ic. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
b. C. ¢ }, carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“oN EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the ost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


TH Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


INDIANA 
THE Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
the leading “WantAd"’ Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


1 Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Ts Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


KK te We We 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; again of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


KK KK 


MINNESOTA 


HE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the !eading 

want ad medium of the great 

Northwest, carrying more paid 

want ads than any other daily 

newspaper, either Mi:neapolis 

or St. Paul. Classitied wants 

printed in July, 1911, ainounted 

—— lines. The number of 

» individual advertisements pub- 

yb aco lished was 32,743. Rate lon 

é a word, cash with the order:— 

or 10 cents a line, where charged. All adv=rtising 

in the daily appears in both the morning and 
evening editions for the one charge. 


HE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries | O@ 
more paid Classified Adver 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified lines printed in 
July, 1911, amounted to 236,060 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published was 25,444 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 
MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 


combined, because it gives results. One cents 
word. Minimum, 1c. 





MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir 
culation for 1910, 10,211 daily; 14,537 Sunday. 


NEW YORK 


TH Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


TH Buffalo Evensng News is read in over ot 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, an 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write fer rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


OHIO 
‘TH Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wast 
Medium. . 1c. per word. Largest circulates 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7émes carries from two tw 
five times more Classified Ads than any othe 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbume—Get result s—Wast 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





‘Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
mber of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality o: their circulation.’ 











ALABAMA 


Ihe Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
kict section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


T:. Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
Ist 6 mos. 1911, 58,326. «OO. ) 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Lou.sville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 


indus:nes of America (OO). 
Boston Evening Transcript (QO), established 
1830. he only gold mark daily in puston. 
Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO). Unly 
Fre paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (O@). Largest 
home circuiation and most proguctive circuia- 
tor Minneapolis. Carries more locai adver- 
tising, more ciassihed advertising and more total 
adve ‘ising than any paper in the Northwest. 


ute NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


©O) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
or ¢ and flour trade ali over the world. The 
“Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@). 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Century Magasine (Q@). There are a few 
Pe poe in every community who know more 
all the others. These peopie read the 
Cen: ur) Ma, ine. 

Dry Go 2 conomist (@@), the recognized 
autnority -ae Dry Goods ana Department 





Electric Ratlway Journal (Q@). Covers 
aghly the electric railway interests of 


orld, MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


ectrical World (@@) established 1874. The 

ea.) g electrical journalofthe world. Average 

ation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
LISHING Cu. 








Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 








ngineering Record (@@). The most 

-ressive civil engineering journal in po 

i. Circulation averages over 17,000 p 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


ardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
‘ to the Hardware Dealers of the Worid. 
men copy upon request. Subscription 
ts Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 


PRINTERS’ 


New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Goid Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

‘Lhe New York /smes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers ‘popularly ranked 
with it as to quality ot circulation. 

New York /ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, illustrated. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishmg Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (©), established 1861. ‘The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
July, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 81,236; 
Sunday, 167,288 


THE PITTSBURG 
0) DISPATCH @o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@®) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000, 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (OO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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MINNESOTA 


TH Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized Ts Salt Lake Tribume—Get resul’ s—Wast 


Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada 
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Business Going Out 

















The account of the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company, of Newark, N. J., has 
been secured by N. . Ayer & Son 
ea Mr. Healy, of their New York 
office. 


Charles H. Fuller, of Chicago, will 
use a large list of daily papers in a big 
campaign for the Derby Medicine Com- 
pany, order to go out soon. 


The Chalmers Motor Company is now 
sending out advertisements for its 
1912 line of cars, all orders being sent 
out through the Carl M. Green Com- 
pany, of Detroit. The Chalmers Com- 
pany this year is using a representative 
list of the leading weeklies, standard 
magazines, farm papers and dailies. 





The Van Cleve Company, New York, 
is placing the business of the Royal 
Tailors, Chicago. The account was for- 
merly handled by the Leven Company. 





The Lesan Agency, New York, is 
lacing the advertising of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 





Newspapers are being used for the 
advertising of the E. Way Motor 
Grease, manufactured by Bliven & 
Carrington, of New York. Orders are 
being sent out through George Batten 
Company, of New York. 





The H. O. Company will use space 
in large city dailies through the Tay- 
lor-Critchfield Corporation, Chicago. 





The Automatic Jack Company, Chi- 
cago, advertising is being placed in a 
large list of farm papers and also 
— the classified sections of the 
standard magazines. 





S. W. Strauss & Co., of Chicago, are 
oa advertising through the Nichols- 
inn Advertising Agency for magazines. 





_ The Heppes Manufacturing Company 
is placing advertising through the Mac- 
Manus Company, Detroit. 





Frank Kiernan & Co., New York, 
have secured an appropriation from the 
Laboratoire Dubois-Lalenf, Paris, 
France, for advertising Iodhyrine, a 
preparation for reducing superfluous 
esh. 

This agency is also placing the busi- 
ness of Dr. Julian P. Thomas in a 
selected list of newspapers. 





The Taylor-Critchfield Corporation, 
Chicago, will place the Spiegel-May- 
Stern Company advertising, and it is 
reported that a larger list will be used 
during the coming year. 


The Aermotor Company will use a 
selected list of agricultural publications 
through the Stewart-Davis Company, 
Chicago. 


The Stack-Parker Agency orders for 
the Montgomery Ward & Co. advertis- 
ing are going to a list of ee ona 
mail-order and women’s publications, 


The Condon Company, of Minne. 
apolis, will use space in daily papers, 
the business being placed by the Taylor- 
Critchfield Corporation, Inc. 





_The Click Company is using twenty- 
eight lines once a week in a number 
of weekly newspapers. 


A. R. Elliott is using copy 140 lines 
deep and four columns wide three times 
a week for Borden’s Columbian Brand. 

Wylie E. Jones is placing classified 
ads in newspapers for the Rochester 
Nurseries Institute, copy to run till 
forbid. 





Orders for five insertions of the 
Hampshire Paper Company, South Had- 
ley Falls, Mass., are being placed in 
general publications by George Batten 
Company’s New York office. 


The Morse International Agency of 
New York is placing some newspaper 
advertising for Metz & Company. 





F. Wallis Armstrong of Philadelphia 
is placing small newspaper ads for the 
Automobile College of Washington. 


The announcement of the Stoddard- 
Dayton Automobile for 1912 has just 
been appearing in 6-column space in 
newspapers, trade papers and national 
media. About 200 publications were 
used, the copy being sent out by the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, of 
New York and Chicago. 





_ Additional gf for Jesse A. Case 
is being placed by the New England 
Advertising Agency, 53 State St., Bos- 
ton, 


The Carl M. Green Company, of De- 
troit, is sending out orders for a maga- 
zine campaign for the Lozier Motor 
Company, of Detroit. The Lozier 
people this year are using the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's Weekly and 
high-class color work in Country Life 
in America and Life. 





A limited number of quality mediums 
will be used this fall and winter on be- 
half of Sylvan Beach, a resort devel- 
opment, 4 Vyle’s Advertising Agency, 
Jacksonville, Fla, 
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The Sealshipt Oyster campaigns will 
contnue to be handled by the Van 
Cleve Agency, of New York, and not 
by Street & Finney, as was recently 
announced. 





BOSTON ITEMS 
The Boston Rubber Shoe Company is 
using a list of New England daily news- 
papers. The business is handled by 
the New York office at 42 Broadway. 





Lever Brothers, Cambridge, Mass., 
are making plans for an extensive cam- 
paign to exploit “Life Buo Soap. 
National mediums will be used and the 
business will be handled by the New 
York office of the J. Walter Thompson 
Compaany. 





The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, 
Mass., is making up a list of magazines 
for iall advertising. 





Additional New England newspapers 
are being used by the Tomer Advertis- 
ing Agency, Old South Building, Bos- 
ton, for Mack’s Foot Life. Newspaper 
space is contracted for wherever new 
territory is opened up. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood, Boston, are 
making up a list of women’s papers and 
magazines for the advertising of the 
Ben Levy Company, manufacturers of 
LaBlache Face Powder. 





The Ivers & Pond Piano Company is 
using a few mail-order and agricultural 
advertising a special sale of 
ianos. The business is placed by 
on W. Stevens, Globe Building, 










Additional newspapers are being con- 
sidered by the George Batten Agency 
f e advertising of the Toiletine Com- 
| Large copy is used in New Eng- 
land cities where the goods are sold. 


The J. C.. Ayer Company, Lowell, 
Mass., is using women’s publications 
and mail-order papers to advertise 
Buckingham Dyes. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood are making 
plans for the advertising of Whitman 
& Hough, Providence, R. I., manufac- 
turers of W. & H. lockets. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons, one of Bos- 
leading banking houses, are con- 
ng national publications to adver- 
high-grade bonds —e the fall. 
he business will be placed by Hermon 
. Stevens. 
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dhe Manufacturers Outlet Company, 
Providence, R. I., is using Sunday news- 
papers and mail-order mediums to ad- 
vertise a photograph outfit. 





The advertising of Wellington, Sears 
& Co. in women’s publications is being 
handled by the Boston office of the 
Wyckoff Company. 


The C. I. Hood Company, Lowell, 
Mass., is placing newspaper contracts 
generally for the advertising of various 
Hood products. The business is placed 
cirect, 


The Dunlap-Ward pinenticing, Com- 
pany will place the Chas. A. Stevens 
& Bros. advertising in a selected list of 
women’s publications. 





Lord & Thomas orders for the Reo 
Motor Company are going out to a list 
of agricultural publications. 





The Radizene Laboratories are using 
100 lines in a number of daily papers. 





Franklin Escher, of New York, is 
using a few newspapers for his boo 
advertising. This business is being 
placed by the Siegfried Company, of 
New York. 

————_+o »>———__—_—_ 
FARLEY WINS GOLF TOURNEY 


In a stirring finish, C. H. Farley, of 
Maywood, Ill., captured the honors in 
the one-day golf tournament of the 
Western Advertising Golfers’ Associa- 
tion, August 15, at Hinsdale, IIl., win- 
ning from Lee Maxwell, of Exmoor, 
1 up, in the finals of the first flight. 

The Maywood expert took the match 
by clinching the last two holes after his 
opponent had been dormie two. Farley 
and Maxwell had a seesaw battle most 
of the way, and both exhibited gilt- 
edged golf at times. The winner gained 
the silver cup by his performance. 

H. T. Evans took the first flight con- 
solations, owing to the default of E. D. 
Butler. Fred A. Sperry defeated J. R. 
Griffitts, of La Grange, 1 up, in the 
second flight finale. A. D. Higgins 
won from Roger Hoyt, 3 and 2, in the 
third flight, and Carlisle, of 
South Bend, disposed of J. A. Ford, 
1 up, in the fourth flight. Lee Maxwell 
got the prize for low gross score of 42 
in the qualifying round, equaling the 
course bogey. H. B. Fairchild landed 
low net score of 41, with a handicap of 
10, and will have his name engraved 
on the R. T. Stanton cup. 


ee ee 
A CHANCE FOR MACHINERY MEN 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Can you advise me the name of any 
concern that would be likely to have a 
secondhand newspaper printing outfit 
for sale? I am in the market for a 
full newspaper outfit capable of taking 
care of a daily circulation of from 
18,000 to 25,000. The plant must be 
up-to-date in every particular. If you 
happen to know of any defunct news- 
paper or of any broker who has such 
an outfit, I will be greatly obliged if 
you will kindly advise me. 

Hos. J. De ra Hunt. 
———_ +0 
_ The Indianapolis Trade Association 
is arranging an advertising trip through 
the Southern and Southeastern States 
—_ the next year, with special cars 
for Indianapolis manufacturers. 








Frank S. Morton, for many years 
connected with the Portland, Me., Daily 
Press, has been appointed assistant 
business manager of the Evening Ex- 
press and the Sunday Telegram. 
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PRINTERS’ INK received an 
order from a publisher last week 
which will amount to several thou- 
~, sand dollars. The publisher had 
‘I been solicited for several years and 
no sign of encouragement had been 
civen—when—in came the order. 
Out of curiosity to find just what 
arsuments had been successful in 
finally getting the business, one of 
the owners was approached. 


‘{ “Arguments, nothing,” he said, 
“when I found PRINTERS’ INK 
was going to offices I couldn’t 
even get in, I woke up, and that 
is why you got the business. ”’ 


Is it possible that you or your 
representatives ever have any 
trouble in getting an audience 
every time a call is made? 
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Get your share of this 


$194,142,400 


Eighty per cent., or 1,670,000, of the population of 
Quebec Province are French Canadians, and their 
yearly wages aggregate $194,142,400. 

Over 100 of the largest general advertisers in the 
United States are getting their share of this wealth 
by using the advertising columns of La Presse—using 
them regularly and extensively. 

We had to convince these advertisers that La Presse 
was a profitable investment, and we can do the same 
to you if you'll give us the chance. 

The great French speaking population of Canada 
offers you unlimited trade possibilities. 

You can turn these possibilities into realities by 
advertising in La Presse, the largest daily paper in 
the Dominion. 

La Presse (Daily) covers Montreal and the other 
big French Canadian centres thoroughly, and is the 
only paper in Canada that does so. 

La Presse (Weekly) covers the villages and rural 
districts as thoroughly as the daily covers the cities 
and larger towns. 

Take a little time and investigate. 


LA PRESSE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Largest daily circulation in Canada without exception 
Sworn daily average circulation for"July, 1911,*; 


104,633 


Special United States Representatives 


5] wo. J. MORTON COMPANY WW 


Brunswick Bldg. Hartford Bldg. 
New York Chicago}x § 
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